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/ Are You Wasting His Time? 


—_— purchases show that 
twelve minutes is the average 
time required to deliver a pair of 
hinges with screws to a customer 
by the old bin method. At least 
ten minutes of this time has been 


deliberately thrown away, to 
say nothing of dissatisfaction 
of customers due to mistakes 
andthe selection of screws 
unsuited for the work 
required. 
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You may say that your clerks 
may as well spend their time hunting 
hinges in bins and selecting screws as 
to be employed otherwise. But have 
you ever considered the valuable time 
of Mr. Customer which you take from 

him? He might have his job 
half finished 1n the time wasted 
in your store. The answer 
is on page 65. When visit- 
ing the Exposition you are 
invited to make your 
headquarters at the 
STANLEY Booth, 

Mfrs.’ Bldg. 
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The Thermoid line is one of the most complete 
and largest lines of garden hose manufactured. 
It embraces a particular grade of hose for every 
purpose and varies from the lowest priced to 
the very best. 


Thermos 


Garden Hose 








Thermoid is recognized as_ the 
Standard the world over. 


All grades made with our elastic non- 
drying tubes and covers which will not 
peel. 


Every piece of fabric and every com- 
pound is tested before and after manu- 
facture and every length of hose is 
rigidly inspected before shipment. 


Experience manufacturing Garden 
Hose for over twenty years has taught 
us the proper compounds, the correct 
weights and grades of fabric and the best 
methods of construction to insure proper 
service under all conditions of use. 
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Consult us regarding grades best 
suited to the needs of your trade and 
the water pressures in your territory. 
We can help you build business on 
sound lines. 


Thermo Rubber Company 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Makers of Thermoid Brake Lining and Nassau Tires 


Chicago Pittsburgh Indianapolis San Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Louis Detroit Boston 
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“Bis 4” Hangers 


Never Disappoint 











































































































































They never disap- 
point you. [hey keep 
rolling off your shelves 
to the merry tune of 
dollars rolling into 
your cash register. 


They don’t disappoint your 
customers. TI[hey keep the barn 
door rolling back and forth long 
after a cheaper hanger would 
have rusted off or gone out of 


commission. 


Start the ball rolling by asking 
for details on the “Big 4’’ and the 


rest of our builders’ hardware. 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Ill. 
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MILLER HARDWARE COMPANY’S NEW 
STORE 


Firm Rebuilds on Site of Store Destroyed by Fire—Keeps Entire Staff 
During Stay in Temporary Quarters 
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The exterior of the Miller Hardware Company’s building, Olean, N. Y. 


store last October. It occupies the same loca- 

tion as the old store, which was destroyed 
by fire. The company moved into temporary quar- 
ters while the block was being rebuilt, and not- 
withstanding the fact that it had twenty-four peo- 
ple connected with the store at the time of the fire 
all were kept on the pay-roll. The firm figured that 
it was better to keep the old efficient help, although 
many of them were not needed in the temporary 
store, than it would be to let some of them go, and 
take the chance of getting new people. The name 
of the firm, “Miller Hardware Company,” is mis- 
leading. The fact is the store can furnish every- 


[st Miller Hardware Company opened its new 





thing to finish and furnish a house, carrying be- 
sides everything to be found in a first-class hard- 
ware store, a complete stock of furniture, carpets, 
rugs, linoleum, draperies, “Victrolas,” cut glass, 
china, trunks, and hand baggage. 

The new store has a frontage of 65 ft., and is 
115 ft. deep, having 4 stories and a basement. It 
has a middle entrance with three splendid-sized 
show windows on each side. The arrangement of 
the floor space is the same on all four floors. Each 
floor is divided into two storerooms 43 by 115 ft. 
and 22 by 115 ft., with arches between. The larger 
room on the first floor is occupied by the hardware 
department, with the general offices in the rear. 
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Floor plan of the first floor of the Miller Hardware Company, Olean, N. Y. 


The smaller room is filled with parlor furniture, 
framed pictures, and art goods. 

The larger room on the second floor is divided by 
a row of kitchen cabinets which runs its entire 
length. This floor has several distinct departments 
and this arrangement answers as a dividing line. 
To the front of one side is the “Victrola” and 

















A. E. Ewing, president of the Miller Hardware Com- 
pany, Olean, N. Y. 


record department. Back of this are the heating 
stoves, ranges, and refrigerators. 
the chandeliers and gas and electric goods. 

On the other side of the line of kitchen cabinets 
are the kitchen utensils, including all utensils made 
of aluminum, enamel, iron, and tin. Adjoining this 
department, the other room on this floor is occu- 
pied with dining room furniture. A space of 10 
ft. by 30 ft. in this room is set aside for a ladies’ 
rest room. The rest room looks out on the street 
and is attractively furnished with chairs and 
couches, a writing desk, and a ladies’ work table. 

The carpet, rug, and drapery department is lo- 
cated on the third floor. The larger room on this 
floor is filled with furniture for the living room, 
library, and office. 

The fourth floor is devoted entirely to bedroom 
furniture and bedding. 

The store is equipped with two electric elevators. 


To the rear are. 


The passenger elevator is at the front of the store, 
to the side, just back of the show windows. The 
freight elevator is at the rear. The entire store is 
electrically lighted and heated by steam. The first 
floor has twenty-four 400-watt nitrogen-filled lights 
with “Alba” glass globes 14 by 17 in., suspended 
with large bronze chains. 

The window lights are turned on and off by an 
electric clock set for any time desired. The win- 
dow lights consist of eighty-eight 40-watt lamps 
concealed in a trough, lined with mirror glass, and 
running across the entire front at the top of the 
show windows. 

The entire store and basement have steel ceil- 
ings, painted white. The walls are a very light 
brown. The basement has cement floors and is 
divided into three parts, running lengthwise of the 
store. The left-hand room contains the bolts, glass, 
nails, shovels, sinks, crocks, jugs, and nails. The 
shovels.and small stoneware have bins for each size, 
as well as the glass and bolts. 

To economize on room, a two tier deck 40 ft. 
long has been built for the special nails. Plenty of 
two by fours were used and thick boards. The 
deck is wide enough for three kegs of nails and is 
one keg high between shelves. With the first nails 
on the cement floor the kegs on the first shelf are 
only up about 30 in. The nails on the second shelf 
are just high enough for an ordinary sized man 
to easily tip a keg onto his shoulder. The best 
selling common nails are stacked at the end of the 
deck, the deck being used only for nails and staples 
of which the stock would not exceed 6 or 8 kegs of 
a kind. A partition makes two rooms of the mid- 
dle section of the basement. The rear end is 
served by the freight elevator. All goods coming 
into the building are received here and all goods 
for delivery or shipment are assembled in this 
room. One wall of the room is fitted with bins 
from floor to ceiling, filled with a complete line of 
valves and cast and malleable fittings from %-in. 
to 4in. On one side of the room are the tanks for 
oils, turpentine, and alcohol. The front of this 
middle room is a salesroom for garden tools, belt- 
ing, packing, tackle blocks, rope and twine, and 
heavy contractors’ tools. The center has six dis- 
play tables and plenty of floor space to show churns, 
washing machines, clothes baskets, tubs, and other 
goods of this kind. One wall and end are fitted 
with bins for twine, all kinds of glassware for oil, 
gas, and electric lamps. The other side is shelved, 
everything being finished in white, No barrels or 
boxes are kept in the basement. There are tables 
or bins or shelves for everything. The third sec- 
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This is but a sample of the many attractive sections of the Miller Hardware Company, Olean, N. Y. 


tion of the basement has the steam heating plant 
and a room that holds a carload of coal. In front 
of this is a large cement and iron vault like those 
used in banks. It is large enough to hold all extra 
stationery and office supplies besides the books and 
records for which it is intended. Reserve stocks 
of china, glassware, trunks, and hand baggage oc- 
cupy the balance of this room. 

The warehouse of the store is in the rear and 
separated from it by a paved alley. The warehouse 
is 70 by 90 ft. and it is 2 stories high. It is 
divided into rooms. One large room receives all 
stoves and ranges. Here they are uncrated and 
put into the proper condition to send them into the 
store when they are wanted. One room contains 
all kind of roofing and building paper. Another is 
devoted to screen doors, window screens, and ex- 
tra washing machines and refrigerators. Another 
is filled with all kinds of woodwork for the black- 
smith or wagon repair man, including spokes, 
shafts, felloes, etc. Another room contains all 
kinds of pumps, fencing, netting, and wire screens. 
A big stock of bar iron, steel, and gas pipe is car- 
ried, and while there is a lot of it, the stock occu- 


pies but a small space on account of its good 
arrangement. The upper floors have the wheel- 
barrows, step ladders, and children’s vehicles. A 
part of the second story of the warehouse is a 
workshop for the gasfitters and tinners employed 
by the firm. 

The Miller Hardware Company commenced busi- 
ness in Olean, N. Y., in 1898 and was incorporated 
in 1903. A. E. Ewing is president. O. R. Cauffield, 
the secretary, is also buyer for the furniture, car- 
pet, and china departments. Frank Hartz buys the 
sporting goods and builders’ hardware. R. G. Le- 
Bar acts as buyer for the housefurnishing depart- 
ment and he also buys chandeliers. Mr. Ewing has 
been in the hardware business for 23 years and has 
been active in the affairs of the Miller Hardware 
Company since it was started. Messrs. Cauffield, 
Hartz, and LeBar entered the store 15 years ago 
and with Mr. Ewing they have worked together to 
build up the business to its present successful 
state. . 

All fixtures for the entire hardware department 
were designed and made by the J. D. Warren Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 





Coming Hardware Conventions 


CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Isle of Palms, July 13, 14, 15, 16, 1915. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary, Charlotte, N. C. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 


VENTION, Indianapolis, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1916. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Clarksburg, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 1916. 
J. H. Morgan, secretary, Morgantown, W. Va. 


TEXAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 


TION, Houston, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 1916. Henry Marti, 
secretary, Dallas. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1916. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

NEW YORK RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Buffalo, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1916. John 
B. Foley, secretary, Syracuse. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Cleveland, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1916. Head- 
quarters at Hollenden Hotel, exhibit’ in Central 
Armory. James B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 


























By R. T. 


HIS is a true story. 
T Perhaps this homely announcement will not 
) lend emphasis to the story—but it will at least 
assure me that I have done my duty in indicating 
that the experiences set down here were not plucked 
out of thin air. | 

The scene is laid in Statesburg, so called because 
that is not the name of the town and the names of 
the actors in this little drama of dollars have been 
purposely suppressed. 

These qualifications are made for the “practical” 
man who cannot see that which does not exist and 
is not known to him. They are made for the small 
boy man, who when asked by the new teacher to add 
three apples to two apples, replied: ‘‘Please ma’am, 
we always do our sums in oranges.” 

There were five hardware stores in Statesburg, 
but for the sake of the man who cannot reason in 
apples—we’ll call them stationery stores—book 
stores—drug stores—or just stores. 

What difference does it make? A store is a 
store. Merchandise only is different. There is no 
physiological—economic or psychological difference 
between a man who enters a drug store to spend a 
dollar and the same man in a hardware store ten 
minutes later. Fundamentally all business is ex- 
actly the same. 

Five stores in Statesburg, I said, all doing the 
same kind of business—all favorably located—what- 
ever disadvantages of location one possessed was 
offset by some distinct advantage peculiar to that 
store or location. 

Each store was well groomed—counters clean— 
shelves neat—systematic and orderly. To all in- 
tents and purposes the five stores were on a par. 
Business was good—each store making money and 
moving steadily ahead with the growth of popula- 
tion and the natural but gradually increasing indus- 
trial prosperity. 


Floating-Along Policy Not a Business Maker 


They were all riding in on the crest of a wave— 
floating with the rising tide. They could claim no 
credit to themselves for their growing business. It 
was the laziest way of winning out. This floating 
along policy with its consequent delusion is a busi- 
ness breaker and not a business maker. 

The driftwood follows the tide. It falls just as 
quickly and as surely as it rises. Being dependent 
upon local prosperity it must be content to be in- 
fluenced by it. I know a good many merchants who 
are moving ahead—showing bigger profits every 
year simply because the growth of the towns they 
are in is forcing them ahead. Put these same men 
in a big city and they’d be broken in less than a 
year. 

Their business has grown in spite of them and 
not because of them. They are the men who wail 
loudest about mail-order competition. They are the 
first to be squeezed in any volatile business depres- 
sion and the worst of it is their nasty influence is 
contagious. It often finds its way to peanut poli- 
ticians, and then look out for the soft pedal. 

It is a perfectly legitimate idea to cash in on 
local growth but woefully wrong to depend upon it. 
Thus we find store Number One facing its first 
crisis : 

Statesburg was a one-industry city at the start 
and is largely so to-day. It has a number of smaller 
diversified industries, all of which have been pros- 
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perous. But a one-industry town is always totter- 
ing over acrater. Take away the industry and you 
kill the town. That’s history. 

A strike in Statesburg had, as is always the case, 
curtailed the buying power of many thousands and 
absolutely shut off the buying power of as many 
more. The crest riders felt it first—store Number. 
One in particular. 

When the crisis passed and the hoarded wealth and 
the stagnant buying power had once more become 
active—the firm asked itself what could be done to 
bridge these occasional gaps in the local market. 
Must they forever be at the mercy of a mercurial 
market-rising with the market—plunging into the 
abyss with it when the tide turned? 

Would you? 

Simple question, isn’t it? But how many men 
take the time to rip off the gaudy generalities of sur- 
face thinking? I know men who would blame every- 
thing but the right thing—themselves. Business is 
bad, some of them say. Times are tight, say others. 
Is business a wrathful god that has its good moods 
and bad? Is it some demoniacal spirit devised for 
shouldering blame—for carrying the lazy excuses of 
lazy thinkers? 


The Psychology of Business 


No—business is not a god. It is largely a state 
of mind. An unfounded rumor can plunge the 
stock market into a panic. When men take time to 
think and to think straight at things they usually 
come up smiling. The man who is influenced by 
surface eruptions is fooling himself—no one else. 

How store Number One solved the problem does 
not matter. It is not the purpose of this talk to 
suggest specific plans—but rather to show that a 
faithful application to scientific business principles 
will save a lot of heartaches and take the sleepless- 
ness out of a good many nights. 

Store Number One simply thought straight at its 
problem and saw the necessity of building beyond 
the reach of local upheavals—of so organizing and 
extending its business that it was not entirely at the 
mercy of every little slush of the tide. 

You don’t have to wait for a panic to try it out. 
The possibility of a depression is a sufficiently 
urgent incentive to start some deep water thinking 
now. 

The oldest store of the five in Statesburg is the 
smallest. All of which proves that age—social po- 
sition—good fellowship, and a pew at the First 
Church, do not make businesses great. 

One naturally wonders when looking at the older 
store why, in all its dignity and conservatism and 
loftiness it could conscientiously permit a new- 
comer to wade in and build up in a few years a 
bigger business than it could build up in a lifetime. 

This is due almost entirely to the fact that some 
stores do not know how to do business in the age 
in which they live. They are selling goods to peo- 
ple who have been dead twenty-five years. Their 
stores would have looked good to the weary soldiers 
on the home march from Appomatox. They have 
not noticed that the world has and is undergoing 
an economic change and that the dollar of to-day 
has ideals and ambitions peculiar to to-day only. 

Is it conservatism? 

That animal is put up in two species. The most 
disgusting is the one with which we are most fa- 
miliar. That old conservatism that rejects things 
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because they are new—that buys to suit its own 
taste and not its customers—that flies in the face 
of popular desires and tries to inflict upon the popu- 
lar mind, service and merchandise that it thinks 
the popular mind really ought to have. It is cold 
feet conservatism. A conservatism that stands idly 
pat and watches the procession follow the band of 
the store that plays the kind of music the procession 
likes. 

The other species of conservatism is a “perfectly 
lovely” animal. It uses its claws only on waste ef- 
fort—waste motion—dead stock. It buys cautious- 
ly, but it buys from the users’ side of the fence. It 
injects into its organization those things that ap- 
peal to the popular mind and it fights all those 
things that have the other tendency. 

One is the “‘Woo-woo-wee, the water’s cold,” and 
the other is the “Come-on-in-the-water’s-fine” con- 
servatism. One stands out against the demands of 
the time and the other encourages these demands. 
One must force its own standard on the market 
while the other follows the market. Do you catch 
the spirit? 

Age is fine for historians. Tradition is great 
for the old folks—but the man who is living to-day 
must live—see—think and act in terms of to-day, or 
get out of line before he is pushed out. 


Think of the Why of It 


A retailer, probably one of our Statesburg 
friends, once wrote Lorin F. Deland for suggestions 
in building a bigger clientele. 


Mr. Deland’s reply was simple and to the point: 

“Ask yourself what possible reason these people 
could have for passing five other stores and coming 
smack bang into yours.” 


The merchant of course hemmed and hawed and 
staggered under the weight of the idea—yet the 
question is a simple one as far as questions are con- 
cerned, and in that question, and there only, can 
the answer to bigger business be found. The trou- 
ble with the merchant seemed to be that he could 
see the problem only from his own viewpoint as the 
proprietor of a store. It never occurred to him that 
the popular mind could be consulted. 


Let any merchant find the reason why “people 
should pass ten or a dozen other very good looking 
stores and come into his store and to keep coming 
in’”—Let him find the reason and then make it the 
one big principle of his business. Let him put the 
reason to work. Lots of men know lots of things 
about their business—they have plenty of brilliant 
ideas—but very often they lack the initiative or 
the energy to put them to work. A lot of knowl- 
edge is like a ship full of anchors in a shallow, 
peaceful sea. 

Why should I send to Chicago for a bill of goods 
when my town is full of factories? What is it about 
those factories that draws trade from the very 
heart of a local competitive district? Why do peo- 
ple spend an hour or so and a trolley ride downtown 
to a certain hardware store—passing on their jour- 
ney two or three dozen hardware stores where they 
could get the same thing? Why? 

When people express a preference for your store 
it is not alone because they need the goods. Why 
didn’t they go to any one of a dozen other stores that 
handled the same thing, and why don’t the other 
fellow’s customers come to your store? Answer me 
that question and you have shown me how I can 
make my business impregnable. 

The particular reason why men pass one store on 
their way to another may differ according to the 
men and localities. It may be service—and it usu- 
ally is—but service is such a big subject and possi- 
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ble of so many and varied interpretations that we 
cannot take the time to analyze it. 

Let us, however, get under the skin of our prob- 
lem. Let us look for the reason in the only place 
we can find it. I know a fellow who whenever he 
loses his horse—never gets excited—never starts 
off on a chaotic hunt, but goes calmly and quietly 
to the places where he is likely to find grass, and 
he usually finds his horse eating it. 

A merchant may advertise—double—treble— 
quadruple his sales staff—open more stores—but 
unless all this activity is backed up with a reason— 
a real reason—he is fighting windmills. All adver- 
tising—all selling activity, is merely educational— 
it cannot take the place of something else. 


My Teachers Are My Competitors 


One day I found one of the five dealers in States- 
burg in a reflective mood. Business had dropped 
off and business had, as usual, been blamed. The 
poor old god sighed and bore the thrust in silence. 

But my merchant friend had started to figure 
things out in a way that threw a scare into com- 
petition. Why—he asked himself—should I be 
content to split business with my four worthy com- 
petitors? Why should I be content with one-fifth 
of the local trade when I could just as well use 
two-fifths or three-fifths ? 

When a man thinks straight at things like that 
something is bound to happen. 

Of course—he reasoned on—I could cut prices 
and undersell the other fellow, but wouldn’t that 
be cutting my own throat at the same time. It 
usually happens that a cut price store holds its 
customers on price only, and then holds them only 
so long as its price is low. 

It isn’t on record that the suicide price fiend 
has ever pulled himself out of the mire. Once es- 
tablish a reputation for cut prices and there is no 
chance to raise them to a normal level later on. 
How would you explain the increase to those people 
who had bought from you at lower prices? 

No, it can’t be done, reasoned our friend. There 
must be some healthy, honest and decent plan of 
beating competition. Some plan that does not 
waste—that makes friends as it makes customers 
that builds a permanent building. 

This man needs something more than plans for 
getting new trade. He needs something more than 
stunts, schemes and ideas. He wants and needs 
a principle, and once he has this principle the right 
plan—the best scheme—the strongest stunt will 
suggest themselves automatically. Ordinarily the 
merchant will immediately think of the plan. He 
forgets that behind his problem some vital scien- 
tific principle is involved. 

Let’s get the principles first. 

In this particular case the answer is a simple 
one. Any merchant who really and conscientiously 
wants more business, who wants to do something 
more than break even with four or five or a dozen 
competitors must ask himself this question: 

“What can I do to attract trade that my com- 
petitors have not thought of doing? What can I 
do to appeal to trade that my competitors are not 
doing? What particular classes of consumers are 
my competitors missing and what must I do to 
get them?” 

And right there is the principle—simple but 
vital. 

It stands to reason that if five stores are on a 
par there is no particular reason why one store 
should be preferred to another. Merchandise in 
all five stores is painfully alike. Prices are cling- 
ing to a uniform level. The whole local retail sys- 
tem is dominated by an unattractive sameness. 
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The first step is to find some really worth while 
opening in store service or merchandise that has 
not occurred to the other four dealers—to do some- 
thing the other fellows have not thought of doing. 
Break the monotony of sameness. 

Isn’t there a need of some kind among the people 
in this city that no other store has discovered—or 
having discovered has not considered it of sufficient 
importance to justify special attention? Of course 
there is. 

Our Statesburg friend discovered that his com- 
petitors had overlooked entirely the schoolboy ele- 
ment. They had missed the economic point 
involved. Here were 7000 growing boys—the house- 
owners and house builders of to-morrow—the buy- 
ers in the offices, shops and factories of next year. 
This big army of growing desires—neglected by 
the merchants of Statesburg. 

Naturally all these stores sold skates and other 
things called for by the boy, but little imagination 
if any had been brought into play. The one way 
to get the trade of these boys when their buying 
activities begin in earnest is to win their friendship 
when it is easiest won, and that is during their 
school days. One boy represents a lifetime 
possibility. Hold the trade of your old men 
customers, but remember that the growing boy is 
your meat. 

The particular store we have in mind found its 
opportunity among a class that had been overlooked. 
Ways and means were devised to make this the 
boy’s store. It was kept continuously in their minds 
and, consequently, the parents must have heard a 
great deal about it. Your store and mind will find 
its opportunity in some other channel perhaps. We 
will find the things our competitors have ignored 
or overlooked, and we will turn them to advantage. 

Success is to the pioneers—the straight thinkers 
—and certainly not to the humdrum. Success is 
stranger to the man who can see no other way but 
his way——who never changes—who has merely a 
store—who does not see possibility upon possibility 
lurking behind every article on his shelves—who 
does not see a latent need in every face that looks 
over his counters. 

There are sermons in stones, but the hearer must 
get below the surface. Why smatter with ex- 
ternals merely? The big principle below is all that 
matters. Paint will not preserve the rotting post. 
But the healthy timber is as much benefited by the 
paint as the paint is benefited for having been used 
on the healthy post. A eugenic marriage of essen- 
tials if you please. 


Where Does Business Come From, Anyway? 


I remember that one of my Statesburg friends 
once assured me that his business was growing be-- 
cause he was showing a larger profit than the year 
previous. But was it growing? 

It is possible to get more for one’s goods—maybe 
collections are better—maybe some customers are 
buying more, but is this a sign of growth? It 
would not seem so. 

Growth to me consists of something more than 
the mere sale of more goods to old customers. It 
means the making of new friends, of a wider local 
influence—of a stock that reaches a larger number 
of local needs. Growth to me is the constant in- 
vasion of new channels—of branching out—reach- 
ing out—covering one’s territory in an intensive 
way. And of course it means holding the old cit- 
adels at the same time. 

And growth is made possible by just one thing 
—people. Business today is made possible only by 
the spending ability of the human unit, that com- 
plex organism of wants, needs, desires and ambi- 
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tions. Remove the human unit ard you remove 
business. Your business and his dollar need each 
other, and the closer together you can get the better 
for both of you. 

At this point some of us err. We get to think- 
ing too much about the dollar and too little about 
what the owner expects his dollar to accomplish 
and the environment in which he is happier when 
he spends it. Some stores make the spending of 
the dollar a ceremony, and when the human unit 
goes out he feels that his trade is appreciated—that 
his purchase was really wanted, and he bubbles over 
with enthusiasm for the store and its capable sales- 
folk. 

Other stores simply wrap up merchandise and 
pass you on your way. You have gotten value for 
your money perhaps, but the indifference of the 
store and its people have left anything but a pleas- 
ing impression. The store that does not tie up in 
its packages something more than merchandise— 
and put in its cash registers something more than 
cash has lost an opportunity—it has compromised 
its birthright. 

To get more dollars over the counter—get more 
people into the store, and to get more people into 
the store demands that you make that store invit- 
ing—that you make its service attractive—that 
you make its merchandise honest and that you make 
every buyer a booster and a friend. 

This has been a short story. But I wonder if 
you realize that into it I have squeezed the life 
blood of a dozen stores. Those that have failed— 
have failed not because they were dishonest or lazy 
—but because they did not see the big principles 
behind their work. They were too close to the sur- 
face all the while. 

After all success is a state of mind. Success 
thoughts are a result of habits in thinking. 

To the man who can visualize the good things 
ahead and harness his visions to basic facts—there 
is no such thing as failure. 





Hardware Age Editorial Appre- 


ciated 
To the Editor: 

I want to express my appreciation of the splen- 
did editorial that you printed in your May 13 
issue from the Wall Street Journal. 

This tendency is quite marked and it is one 
that thinking people cannot help but view with a 
great deal of alarm. If we get away from the 
faith of our fathers we are not going to have 
the foundation on which to build the really big 
things of life. 

It is indeed a source of satisfaction to know 
that papers like yours are taking this sort of a 
stand. 

Yours very truly, 
LUTHER GRINDER MFG. COMPANY, 
L. L. Newton, Secretary. 











ALBERT H. ROGERS, senior member of the Rogers- 
Bailey Hardware Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
made for himself an enviable reputation that extends 
further than his own city as a good roads booster in 
connection with the Dixie Highway. He is a director 
and one of the most active workers in the Chattanooga 
Automobile Club, which took up vigorously the sugges- 
tion of a connected, permanent highway from Chicago 
to Florida. To the club’s efforts is due the success of 
the movement, which has advanced to such a stage that 
the Dixie Highway system is officially designated, and 
headquarters opened in Chattanooga to push the work 
until the object is attained. 












EXCELLENT WINDOW DISPLAYS AT 
SMALL COST 
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“Wear Ever” aluminum display made by John Winter for the E. L. Wilson Hardware Company, Beaumont, Tez. 
The cost of the display was not over $3 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS new ideas in show window displays and appreciate 

To the Editor: your articles. At last they have started to realize 

I am always waiting for the new HARDWARE that a good show window is the best ad they can 
AGE magazine and [I am _ specially interested in get, also the cheapest. 

your show window department. I know by ex- I am forwarding to you three pictures of show 

perience that many hardware men are looking for windows of the E. L. Wilson Hardware Company, 

















“Old Town” canoe window display made by John Winter for the E. L. Wilson Hardware Company, Beaumont, 
Tex. The cost of the display was not over $3 
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“Made in U. S. A.” window display, shown by the E. L. Wilson Hardware Company, Beaumont, Tex. 


This dis- 


play of John Winter’s did not cost over $6 


Beaumont, Tex. After remodeling the front of the 
store the company has now the most modern and 
best show windows in the State. 

Last fall you published one of my Remington 
window displays and I would like to see you pub- 
lish the pictures I am mailing you. 

I know that many readers of your magazine will 
be interested in these pictures. 

The “Old Town Canoe” display attracted much 
attention and sold some canoes. I painted the back- 
ground with water colors on cheap cloth, also col- 
ored common wrapping paper to use for “water” 
on the floor. 

The aluminum show window was a “business 
getter.” The background was made out of card- 
board and black cloth. The columns were made out 
of stovepipe, covered with wallpaper. The floor 
was covered with black crepe paper which cer- 
tainly made the “Wear Ever” ware stand out. 

My “Made in U. S. A.” window attracted more 
attention than anything before. Half of the time 
the sidewalk was blocked. The window was not 
completed when the picture was taken. I had two 
signs running across the back of the window dur- 
ing the display worded as follows: 

“Louisville Color & Lead Company Furnishes 
Paint for Uncle Sam’s Navy. That’s the Paint We 
Sell.” 

“Universal (L. F. & C.) Housefurnishing on 
Every Battleship of U. S. Navy, also Our Main 
Line.” 

These two signs I displayed, one at a time, chang- 
ing every morning. 

The battleship, submarine. and destroyer were 
made completely out of hardware. Side and top 
were made out of time, wooden spoon and big 
nails as guns, reducers, ells, tees, pudding pans, 
rivets, bushings, milk pans, mouse traps. MHard- 
ware cloth was used on the boats. You note the 
details in picture. Blue colored sand was a fine 
imitation of water. Lime showing the top of the 


wave made by the great fleet. I painted the 
background, side, boats, and aeroplane in natural 
colors. 

If the window did not advertise any merchandise 
it was the best general ad the firm could get, be- 
cause everybody in town talked about it. Even the 
newspaper gave me a nice write up. 

Hoping I will see copies of these pictures pub- 
lished, I am, Respectfully, 

JOHN WINTER. 


Cincinnati Hardware Club Enjoys 
Summer Outing 


HE Hardware Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, held 
its annual summer outing at The Heidelburg, 
in Newport, Ky., on the evening of June 24. About 
eighty members and guests enjoyed a chicken din- 
ner, and afterward a bowling contest was indulged 
in. Otto Burgur, president of the club, headed the 
leading team; Charles Kobmann was captain of the 
team winning the second place, and Charles H. Lam- 
mers directed the players who only figured as a 
rear guard. 

The entertainment was arranged by E. J. Becker, 
J. G. Isham and Walter Reimann. M. A. Griffith, 
assisted by Albert Boebinger, both prominent offi- 
cers of the club effectually blocked all attempts of 
speakers to refer to business subjects. Charles E. 
Pfau and W. F. Belmer comprised a self-appointed 
committee to see that everyone had enough to eat, 
and were successful in their efforts. 


Frank R. Farnham has joined the staff of Walter B. 
Snow, Publicity Engineer and Advertising Agent, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Farnham was previously with the 
McGraw Publishing Company, New York City, in 
charge of copy service department for Engineering 
Record, Electrical World, Electric Railway Journal and 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering. 




















WHAT A SALESMAN SHOULD READ 


Reading Trade Papers Should Be Compulsory 
By FRANK FARRINGTON 


find more reasons for not doing it than I can 

give for doing it. We are always able to 
bolster up our likes and dislikes with appropriate 
reasons though they may not be as sensible as they 
are appropriate. 

The salesman who insists upon not reading will 
succeed—in remaining ignorant. Of course, it is 
possible to learn a good deal from observation and 
experience without reading a line, but the unread 
man, in spite of that, will be the comparatively igno- 
rant man. There never was a man who had a repu- 
tation for being even moderately educated who did 
not gain that much reputation through reading. 

If you, Mr. Salesman, will not read, I cannot make 
you do so. Neither can your employer. The loss, 
however, will be your own and you will deserve the 
failure that will probably be yours. 

However, if you are willing to read you have the 
world at your feet, and the printed matter available 
takes all the limits off from your capacity for suc- 
cess. You can go to the top. 

If your time is already filled with duties and 
pleasures, then it will be necessary to let reading 
take the place of something else. If you do not now 
count reading a pleasure substitute it for the un- 
profitable pleasures and before long you will count 
it a greater pleasure than that for which it was sub- 
stituted. 

Reading is a pleasure for the man who is inter- 
ested in the things he reads, and the man who is 
not interested in the things he reads will become 
interested in them if he keeps on reading them. The 
way to learn to read intelligently is to read persist- 
ently and thoughtfully. 

The important thing is to know what to read. 


Ts salesman who does not want to read will 


Read Literature, Not Trash 


I am not talking about reading novels of the 
cheaper sort or of reading any form of trash. I am 
talking about reading literature that instructs by 
what it says or by the way it says it; literature that 
stimulates a man’s thought, that inspires him and 
develops in him the qualities that will lead him up 
instead of down. 

Wherever or whenever you read, omit the reading 
of trash. Just because you are reading in a car go- 
ing down to business in the morning is not the least 
reason for reading trash. A good many people act 
on the principle that there are but few odd moments 
in which to read, or when the opportunity offers to 
read in a public conveyance, they must read a news- 
paper or something of no educational value. 

The endless stream of so-called evening editions 
of the newspapers pouring from the presses all day 
long in the large cities keeps thousands of people 
making literary sewers of their minds. In the 
smaller towns there is less of this and less time 
spent in transit and it ought to mean that more is 
spent in comfortable reading at home. Unfortu- 
nately it often means that more is spent in reading 
magazine foolishness or sensational books of fiction. 

The man who is a salesman in a retail store is 
apt to think that just because he is a salesman litera- 
ture is an unnecessary element in his life. He does 
not realize that the better all around development 
he gets the better salesman he will be. The well- 
read man, the man with the symmetrical develop- 
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ment of mind, will find his personal magnetism in- 
creasing and his influence in selling conversations 
developing appreciably. 

The great men of all times have been or are 
students. You hear of or read about a remarkably 
successful salesman and you think he must have 
been born with selling ability plus. You hear of or 
read about a wonderful statesman and you realize 
that he probably developed his statesmanship by 
hard study. It does not occur to you that the sales- 
man also may have developed his ability by study. 

High-class business men of the sort you envy and 
ought to emulate are students. They read much and 
they read carefully and their reading is not confined 
to business literature either. 


Read Classics 


Read books that make you think. Read Emerson’s 
essays or Emerson’s “Representative Men,” Shake- 
spere’s dramas, Balzac’s novels and short stories, 
such as “Pére Goriot” or the “Wild Ass’s Skin,” 
etc. See in Plutarch’s “Lives’”’ what made a success 
of such a man as Alexander or Caesar. Look be- 
hind the mere printed word in what you read. 
Boswell’s “Life of Johnson” will open avenues of 
thought in all directions. Dr. Johnson was a man 
who was able and willing to discuss every subject 
under the sun and he did so. Read poetry and de- 
velop your imagination. Imagination is a valuable 
quality in business, particularly in selling. It is the 
quality that enables you to put yourself in the other 
fellow’s place. 

Don’t think it a waste of time to read these kinds 
of literature just because there is nothing in them 
about the goods you sell. You can learn human 
nature from such reading. Human nature is the 
one thing you should study if you want to do busi- 
ness with people. Good reading teaches you good 
language and helps you to talk well and to the 
point. 

There is more human nature and more help to 
the imagination in a few verses by James Whit- 
comb Riley than in a whole evening paper. Read- 
ing merely for transitory amusement is mighty 
poor employment for a man who is anxious to make 
a place for himself in the world. 


Read Books on the Science of Salesmanship 


Books on salesmanship are numerous and they are 
full of ideas of other men about what makes good 
salesmanship and how one may develop the ability 
to sell goods. Whether they treat directly of the 
selling of your lines of goods or not is not impor- 
tant. Salesmanship is a matter of principles and 
how to apply them, rather than a matter of specific 
words to use and motions to make in inducing a cus- 
tomer to buy a certain thing. 

The best way to make a book on salesmanship 
work for you is to keep it within reach and read 2 
paragraph or a page whenever opportunity offers 
and then digest what you have read. Undigested 
mental food will no more give you ability than undi- 
gested physical food will give you strength. Mental 
indigestion may result from overfeeding on printed 
trash. You may develop useless physical tissue from 
eating too much food of wrong kinds and if you read 
predigested literature which calls for no effort to 
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comprehend all that is in it or back of it, you will 
get to be mentally inert and inefficient. 

Some of the salesmanship books are very scien- 
tific. They may seem too much so. That is simply 
because you have not come to recognize selling as a 
science but regard it as elementary labor. That is 
to say, you admit you are engaged in an occupation 
that does not call for a high degree of intelligence, 
an occupation or profession which has nothing about 
it that anyone cannot pick up without effort. 

You do not do your work justice. There is a 
scientific side to salesmanship just as there is to a 
drug store, for instance. It is easy enough to hand 
out just what the customer asks for and to put the 
money into the cash register and be perfectly cour- 
teous about it. But that is not salesmanship. It 
is merely a mechanical operation and it could be 
performed by a machine as well as by you or any 
other person. 

Scientific salesmanship is getting at the reasons 
for the things customers do and say in the course 
of buying, and it is learning how to counteract and 
offset objections and how to meet opposing argu- 
ments and how to reduce everything to reasons for 
buying. 

Scientific salesmanship is not something beyond 
you. It is something that should have a place in 
your daily work. Science is a matter of rules and 
their application. You will not find out anything 
about what the rules of salesmanship might do to 
help you unless you find out what they are and how 
they operate. The way to find out is by reading 
everything you can find that details the features 
of salesmanship. 


Reading Trade Papers Should Be Compulsory 


There is one class of reading that I want to talk 
about particularly, because I believe it is most im- 
portant. I really feel like devoting a whole article 
to the subject but I am not going to do that at pres- 
ent for fear you might not read it. As a matter of 
fact you should realize that it is very important 
that you do read what I have to say on this sub- 
ject; not because it will be so well said but because 
you need to have your thoughts directed that way. 

This class of reading is trade paper reading. 
There ought to be a law passed making it compul- 
sory for every salesman to read all the trade papers 
in his line of business. It would do more than any 
law already in existence to make good salesmen out 
of poor ones. 

The trade paper of your business ought to be 
your daily food. No dealer would think he could 
keep informed regarding his business unless he sub- 
scribed for and read several of the trade papers per- 
taining to it. It is being generally conceded nowa- 
days that any dealer who wants to be successful will 
spend at least ten dollars a year for trade paper 
and business journal subscriptions. 

This kind of reading is even more important to 
the salesman than it is to the dealer who employs 
him. 

The dealer himself has reached a point where he 
probably knows enough to handle his business with 
a fair degree of profit, at least, even if he does 
stop reading the trade papers. Of course, the man 
who stops reading them stands still right where he 
was when he stopped, which is reason enough for 
not stopping. But the salesman who does not read 
these trade journals, stops and stands still before he 
ever gets to a point where he can be called a busi- 
ness man. 

Do you want to amount to something? 

Do you want to be a real salesman? 

Then you must read the journals of your lines 
of goods. You need to know all about the goods 
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you are selling. How can you sell goods intelli- 
gently unless you know how they are made, how 
the raw material is developed, why they are made 
so and so, who makes the best, what grades of ma- 
terial are best, etc.? How can you give the results 
of technical principles of manufacture unless you 
know those principles? The trade paper always 
contains some of this information that you need. 
It always tells you what is new, what is coming as 
well as what has gone. 

It is not a beginning on salesmanship merely to 
know the names of the goods, their uses and their 
prices. It is not all of salesmanship to be able to 
sell the goods. Unless you know the business of 
making them, at least to the extent of being familiar 
with the different processes and their general fea- 
tures, you cannot be a really successful salesman. 

It is not feasible for every salesman to take a 
course in the manufacture of the goods he sells. It 
is not possible for every salesman to take a corre- - 
spondence course in the work that goes into the mak- 
ing of his lines. It is feasible, however, for every 
man who is engaged in retail selling, or any other 
selling, to read the trade papers, and if he cannot 
find them in the place where he is employed, he 
should subscribe to them himself. I know of no way 
a young man engaged in a store can invest five or 
ten dollars better than in subscriptions to trade 
journals, having them sent to his home address, 
where he can read them evenings and at such times 
as he has a few minutes or hours to spare. 

By reading the trade papers and other business 
literature the salesman increases his equipment. He 
develops ability to do more than he is doing, to do 
a higher grade of work. As long as there is no de- 
velopment there is no chance to get ahead, no chance 
to get more money. It is the student of his work 
who keeps doing that work better and better. It is 
the man who digs into the reasons as he finds them 
in books and journals who becomes the expert. 

Nowadays the best places are all held by experts. 
We all admire the expert. We all feel we would give 
a good deal to be in the expert class. I do not care 
what your work may be, if you will take enough in- 
terest in it to study it every spare moment you can 
get, you will one day find yourself recognized as an 
expert. If that work is selling, your study of sales- 
manship and of the goods you have to sell will make 
an expert out of you. 

To let the opportunity go by with the thought 
that it is too much trouble to try, or with the idea 
that it takes more time and work than you can put. 
into it, is to admit that you do not care enough about 
succeeding to try. And if you will not try, you will 
not get any sympathy from any one for not succeed- 
ing. Your friends will let you go with a mere 
“Well, he was a darned good fellow all right, but he 
didn’t have enough backbone to get him anywhere.” 
If you want a “Darned Good Fellow” tombstone on 
your grave, you can get it easily enough by taking 
things easy and letting others walk over and past 
you. But if there is anything to you, you won’t let 
the other fellows walk over you until you are under 
six feet of earth. You can keep on top just by read- 
ing. Begin today! 


THE BUHRMAN-PHARR HARDWARE COMPANY, Tex- 
arkana, Ark., jobber of sash doors, tents, guns, am- 
munition, mill supplies, etc., is now housed in its new 
quarters. The new warehouse for the wholesale de- 
partment of the company contains four stories and 
basement. 


THE WALKERVILLE ROOFING Mrc. COMPANY, LTD., 
Walkerville, Ont., has been incorporated to make and 
sell roofing. The capital is $60,000 and the officers are: 
L. H. Cheeseman, John T. Sullivan, C. J. Cheeseman, W. 
Kendell and Frederic C. Kirby. 




















DEMONSTRATION WEEK AT BEATTY’S 


How an Illinois Dealer Interests Customers in Ranges 
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The motor truck was used to advertise the demonstration 


depend upon the factory’s representative. 

Again, the dealer who expects the factory to 
spend all of the money for a demonstration, or who 
refuses to spend enough of his own, will not be as 
successful with a demonstration as he should be. 
And again, the dealer need not expect the factory 
to have all of the work done. Some dealers seem 
to have an idea that the way to conduct a range 
demonstration is to use a full or half-page adver- 
tisement in the newspaper and let the special sales- 
man do the rest—and this “rest” includes the 
arrangement of the interior and window displays. 
The people who have this idea form the class that 
does not understand why the factory will not send 
them a first-class salesman. 


: success of a range demonstration does not 


Success of a Demonstration Depends Upon the Dealer 


The only new thing about a range demonstration 
is in the way the merchant handles it. That means 
that there are as many different campaigns of this 
kind as there are merchants, and that the success 
of the dealer varies with his ability and initiative. 

The success of a demonstration depends upon 
the dealer. The Beatty Hardware Company, Clin- 
ton, Ill., is in the class that has been successful. 
The firm is located in a comparatively small town 
and has used common sense methods that are espe- 
cially applicable in such towns. For that reason 
a study of some of the demonstration methods of 
this firm should be of value. 

Perhaps the secret of the Beatty success with 
range demonstrations has been co-operation with 
the manufacturer. Regardless of what the manu- 
facturer does, however, the methods used by this 
firm will sell ranges. 

There is, for instance, the matter of issuing in- 
vitations. This company does not mail an invita- 
tion to a prospect and let the matter rest with that. 
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A form letter is sent to every woman who is invited 
to attend the demonstration. The following letter 
was used last year: 


This Letter Accompanied the Invitation 


We are enclosing an invitation to you to attend a 
demonstration of the malleable range at 
our store this week, ending October 24. 

We want you to come. We want you to see one of 
these ranges in use. We have one set up and can show 
you just how it would look in your kitchen. 

No range graces a clean, neat, well-ordered kitchen 
like a It is so compact, so business-like in ap- 
pearance, and withal so well finished that it is a pleas- 
ure just to look at it. 

You will find that in using a you will get the 
same results on less fuel than you can with other 
ranges. This will save money on the household ex- 
penses and lighten your labor. 

It is a real pleasure to cook with a range. A 
stove in which it is hard to start a fire, in which the 
oven heats slowly, which requires constant attention to 
keep the fire going, is a source of unhappiness for the 
entire family. 

There are times when you find it necessary to leave 
your range for an hour or more at atime. A 
range can be regulated so that there is no risk of burn- 
ing your meal. By studying the oven thermometer you 
will soon learn just how large a fire is necessary to 
maintain a baking heat. You can place the drafts so 
that the fire will remain steady. Upon your return you 
will not be greeted with the odor of burning food. In- 
stead your cooking will be progressing just as you 
left it. 

The material used in the is the best that money 
and brains can put together. It is not made of any one 
material all the way through, but rather, the materials 
for the different parts are selected because they are 
especially adapted for those particular parts. 

All flues are of patented Keystone copper-bearing, 
aluminum fused metal. These flues will not rust, cor- 
rede nor burn out during the lifetime of the range. The 
top of the range is made of malleable iron—the metal 
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This crowd gathered to watch the editors of local papers weigh a large loaf of bread 


that does not crack, burn nor break—and is polished 
smooth and even. The nickel parts are all smooth and 
of pleasing design, easy to keep clean. The outer wall 
is of sixteen gauge Keystone copper bearing Wellsville 
polished steel, the best metal known for the outside wall 
of a range as it is smooth and easy to keep clean. 

These are only a few of the many facts regarding the 
, Space will not permit us to give 
We want you to come in this week and we will 








more. 
show and tell you why the is the best range 
made. Yours truly, 


H. G. Beatty & Co. 
P. S.—With every range sold this week we will give 
a $12 set of pure aluminum cooking ware. See descrip- 
tion of ware on our invitation. 


A Range Balanced on Edge in Window 


Certainly there is nothing new in making a 
window display of ranges during demonstration 
week. Every merchant does that. It is true that 
many of them wait for the factory’s representative 
to arrive so that he can trim the window for them, 
thus assuring themselves that the display . will 
please the demonstrator—and relieving themselves 
of some work. 

The window trim at Beatty’s was out of the ordi- 
nary and therefore attracted more than the ordi- 
nary amount of interest. Four ranges were shown 
in the window during the week. Three of these 
were displayed in the usual manner and served to 
show the various styles that were available for the 
buyer. But interest centered upon the fourth 
range. It was balanced on one edge, leaning at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, so that the top, bot- 
tom, front and sides were in plain view. Attention 
was directed to this display by the newspaper ad- 
vertising of the firm and a quotation frorn one. of 
the advertisements indicates the method used to 
emphasize strong talking points. The quotation 
is as follows: 

“We have a malleable range in 
our window tilted at an angle of 45 degrees, making 
all parts visible. Displayed on the floor are the 
different parts entering into the construction of 
the range. On the window are pasted fifteen cards 
with ribbons attached leading to the different parts 
and explaining their advantages over those of other 
ranges.” 

Large Loaf of Bread Creates Interest 


Another method of gaining interest and atten- 
tion was by displaying a large loaf of bread and 
inviting everyone to guess its weight. The local 
papers used the display as a basis for several ar- 
ticles, the free publicity space almost equalled the 
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space that was purchased for advertising. A par- 
tial explanation of this may be gained from one 
of the articles that appeared during the week: 

“The largest loaf of bread by long odds ever 
seen in Clinton is on display in the show window 
of H. G. Beatty & Company’s store, 505-507 south- 
west corner of the square. 

“The loaf is a monster, and is baked to that 
shade of brown which will cause the mouth of the 
youth of the city and country to water when he 
has a look at it. Just how good that bread would 
taste with a liberal portion of good butter spread 
over a big slice of it can be determined when you 
stop in front of the display window when you are 
up town today, or any day this week, until 3 
o’clock Saturday. 

“This loaf of bread is to be weighed Saturday 
afternoon shortly after 3 o’clock by the editors of 
Clinton newspapers.” 


Used Motor Truck to Advertise Exhibit 


Another method of advertising the demonstra- 
tion was to fasten large advertising signs to the 
motor truck, place one of the ranges and the large 
loaf of bread in the truck and send it about the 
town every day. 

These publicity methods brought a large number 
of people to the store while the demonstration was 
being conducted; more than one thousand regis- 
tered. Interest reached highest pitch when the 
loaf of bread was weighed. An accompanying il- 
lustration shows the crowd that gathered for this 
event. 

The net result of the work that has been men- 
tioned was the sale of twenty-four ranges during 
this week and this was the largest sale the com- 
pany had ever obtained. However, the advertising 
that was done served to increase sales of other 
goods and also to interest future prospects in the 
range that this firm features. 

Demonstration week at Beatty’s has always been 
successful and will be for other dealers if they will 
apply similar methods. 


THE BANTING MFG. CoMPANY, Toledo, Ohio, has been 
incorporated to manufacture threshing machines and 
other farm machinery with a capital of $400,000. The 
incorporators are: J. W. Banting, president; C. C. 
Banting, secretary and J. F. Sanders, vice-president 
and treasurer. 


THE INGERSOLL PATENT CLOTHESPIN COMPANY, Hous- 
ton, Texas, has been organized to manufacture clothes- 
pins by C. J. Ingersoll and others. 
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American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany’s Philadelphia Office 


spree NING with July 1, the duties of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company’s Philadelphia sales 
office, were broadened to include all of its lines of 
merchandise. Heretofore that depot had devoted 
attention principally to electrical wire and wire 
rope, but it has been decided that it will be more 
convenient to customers in that territory if they 
have an opportunity to conduct business on all lines 
with the Philadelphia office. All orders and corre- 
spondence relating to sales questions should be ad- 
dressed to the American Steel & Wire Company, 
Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Plans 
have been made so that all orders will be distributed 
direct to the company’s mills from Philadelphia, 
thereby in most cases saving a day’s time. The 
office will be equipped to take care of inquiries as 
to shipping dates and other similar questions which 
have heretofore been taken up with the New York 
office. 

The transactions of the Philadelphia office will be 
controlled by the department managers in the New 
York office, and any customer so desiring may com- 
municate freely in any special case with the New 
York headquarters. 

All accounts will be carried in New York as here- 
tofore, and correspondence in reference to account- 
ing matters will be handled direct from New York 
and not through the Philadelphia office. 


Death of John W. Tompkins 


Bn W. TOMPKINS died at his home in Upper 
Montclair, N. J., recently in his seventy-eighth 
year. Mr. Tompkins was an old and greatly appre- 
ciated employee of Fuller Bros. & Co., New York, 
jobbers of nails and various kinds of metals. 

Although ailing for some time from infirmities 
incidental to advanced age, Mr. Tompkins had been 
fairly active in the business until within a year or 
so, although lately he had been taking trade matters 
rather easy. 

He was first identified with what was then Fuller, 
Lord & Co., 139 Greenwich Street, New York, and 
which is now Fuller Bros. & Co. He had been in 
their employ ever since. He was in close contact 
constantly with the hardware trade, chiefly in the 
State of New York and in and about New York 
City. Prior to his connection with Fuller Bros., 
Mr. Tompkins was in the fur business, in which he 
was recognized as an expert. 

Regarding his tireless energy Horace Fuller used 
to say that “you might tie him but couldn’t beat 
him,” meaning that he’d get business even if he 
was hobbled. 

Mr. Tompkins was a man of fine character, loyal 
to both employers and customers, and he was held 
in great esteem by his associates and the trade, 
which will greatly regret his death. 


I. D. Russell, Treasurer American 


Hardware Corporation 


gg sae D. RUSSELL, for many years prominently 
identified with the Russell & Erwin Mfg. Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn., one of the divisions of 
the American Hardware Corporation, was recently 
advanced to the position of treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Hardware Corporation to succeed the late 
Charles E. Wetmore. 

G. Ernest Root, cashier of the P. & F. Corbin 
Division of the corporation, will succeed to Mr. 
Russell’s former position. 
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Dealers Write on Trading Stamp 


Investigation 


NEW YORK, July 1, 1915. 
To the Editor: 

I want to congratulate you for the work you 
have done at the National Convention. Since you 
have left I have been appointed on the committee 
of investigation on trading stamps and coupons. 
I am looking for your assistance in the matter 
and ask you to forward such data; also, if you 
have the names of the committees that have been 
appointed by the National Convention, to my 
address as soon as possible. 

We no doubt can work together for the good 
of the cause. There are some good men on the 
committee, like Mr. Ingersoll, Dr. Lee Galloway, 
Mr. McDermott of the Mellin’s Drug line and 
Mr. Whittier of the American Fair Trade 
League. 

We will have a session about the second week 
in July and what data you can give me will be 
appreciated. I will also advise you of any action 
of interest in the matter. 

May I ask you to kindly forward to Mr. 
Whittier, Secretary of the American Fair Trade 
League, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, a copy of 
this week’s issue; also, if you have it, a copy of 
your former article? 

Kindly advise if you can do anything for me 
as it is very important that some action is taken 
in the matter, and oblige, 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. KOHLMEIER, 
Hardware and Supply Dealers’ Association, 
67-69 West 125th Street. 





CENTRALIA, ILL., June 30, 1915. 
To the Editor: 

I inadvertently went into one of the United 
Cigar stores at Burlington, Iowa, on the 28th and 
bought 25 cents worth of cigars for which I was 
given the enclosed coupon. Send it to you, as 
you may need it in your investigations. Your 
speech on this line was “good stuff,” and will 
help. 

With best regards, I am, 

Yours truly, 
H. G. CORMICK. 











B. B. Neal Hardware Company, 
Inc., New Quarters 


_ B. B. Neal Hardware Company, Inc., re- 

cently at 120 White Street, has removed to 29- 
33 Lafayette Street, with an entrance at 63 Centre 
Street, New York City, in the new hardware dis- 
trict. This gives the company 11,484 sq. ft. of 
floor space, which will permit of carrying larger 
stocks, enabling the management to execute orders 
in the future with more expedition than has been 
heretofore possible. One of the company’s trade- 
mark designs is “Yankeetoothed” tools. 

Almost everything in hardware and related lines 
is dealt in, not only for the hardware trade, but in 
the way of supplies for railways, steamboats and 
steamships, mills, factories and various kinds of 
industries. 


THE GouGH ForGING & Mrc. COMPANY has removed 
from St. Catherines, Ontario, to Lansing, Mich., where 
it expects to be in operation within a few weeks, manu- 
facturing hardware specialties and drop forges. 
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Obituary 


GEORGE G. CoFFIN, late Boston manager of the New 
England office of the Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, died recently after an illness of fourteen 
months. Mr. Coffin was a valued employee who was 
thoroughly appreciated not only by the company who 
employed him, but by his customers, especially in the 
South where he was well and very favorably known. 
Mr. Coffin was born December 28, 1842, on the Island 
of Nantucket, Mass. He went to New Bedford as a 
young man, where he began his business career as office 
boy for the concern of which the father of Hetty Green 
(Edward M. Robinson), the multimillionaire woman, 
and richest of her sex in America, was the head. 
During the Civil War Mr. Coffin enlisted in the army 
and upon leaving it was employed by the old house of 
E. Ketchum & Co., manufacturers of tin ware and 
housefurnishing goods, long since merged into the Cen- 
tral Stamping Company, for which he traveled, cover- 
ing the southern territory. He remained with that 
house until he entered the service of the Lalance & 
Grosjean Mfg. Company thirty years ago. At first he 
traveled South and later was put in charge of Lalance & 
Grosjean Mfg. Company’s Philadelphia office. In 1896 
upon the death of Luther Milligan, Mr. Coffin succeeded 
him as manager of the Boston branch house where he 
continued in charge until his death. 

EDWARD ALBERT ALLEN, formerly a prominent hard- 
ware dealer at Huntington, Mass., died suddenly at the 
Noble Hospital, Westfield, Mass., on June 17, while on 
a visit to the latter town. He was a native of Dalton, 
Mass., where he was born about sixty-seven years ago, 
and in the course of his life at Huntington filled: vari- 
ous town and county offices. Of late years he was en- 
gaged in the undertaking business, after selling his 
hardware establishment to George W. Ford. 


The Flag 
By W. T. H. SALTER, BOSTON, MASS. 


es ~ the birthright of our land, 
Ye freeman true! 
Mark well its colors clear and grand, 
Red, White and Blue. 


_ by the richness of its fold 
We gauge its worth, 
But by the deeds of living gold 
That gave it birth. 


OT by its stripes of brilliant red, 
Its stars of white, 
The scars that mark the hero dead 
Proclaim its might. 


O Caesar’s mint its texture bought, 
For where it waves 
Its purchase price was battles fought 
And countless graves. 


TS every fold is crowned with blood 

I Of those who sleep 

Beneath the trenches time-grassed sod, 
Or stormy deep. 


EHOLD the colors that it wears 
Fair as the sun, 
The widow’s weeds, the orphan’s tears, 
That shine thereon. 


HE slave a man, the broken scourge, 
The severed chain, 
The solemn taps, the funeral dirge, 
The corpse-strewn plain. 


HE martyr’s bier, an honored dead 
Who gave his all, 
Nor feared the darksome vale to tread 
At duty’s call. 
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JOHN GEORGE KURTZ, JR., a pioneer member of the 
stove trade of Philadelphia, Pa., died recently. Mr. 
Kurtz was 61 years of age and for 25 years had con- 
ducted a stove business under the firm name of J. G. 
Kurtz, Jr., & Brother, at 41 North Second street. Mr. 
Kurtz at one time represented the Buckwalter Stove 
Company of Royersford, Pa., and the Ringen Stove 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., for several years. At the 
time of his death he was with the United Stove Repair 
Company in Philadelphia. 


JOHN BROCK, a retired merchant of Decatur, Ind., 
died at his home on Monroe street as a result of a fall 
received recently. Mr. Brock was among the best 
known business men of the city, having been proprietor 
of the Brock hardware and tinware store for the past 
50 years. He was actively engaged in its management 
until about three years ago, when his son Charles as- 
sumed charge. Mr. Brock is survived by three sons. 


JOHN P. LITCHFIELD, a native of Toluca, IIl., died at 
the Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, from heart failure. 
Several months ago he suffered a stroke of paralysis, 
from which he never fully recovered. Mr. Litchfield 
established a hardware and implement business in To- 
luca many years ago, which he continued until the time 
of his death. 


T. C. PIERSON, aged 70, a prominent resident of 
Frazeysburg, Ohio, and owner of a hardware store for 
many years, died recently after a long illness. Mr. 
Pierson retired several years ago from active business 
on account of ill health. 


WILLIAM F. SMITH, a hardware merchant of Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis., for nearly 30 years, died suddenly at his 
home of heart trouble in his seventieth year. He is 
survived by a widow and one daughter. 


———— ee 


HE sires who round it bravely fought, 
Nor dangers spared, 
Died for the liberty it brought, 
And dying cheered. 


INGED with their manhood’s lustrous glow. 
Its colors ride 
O’er sunny South o’er Northern snow, 
A Nation’s pride. 


PEOPLE grown beneath its shade 
Renowned and blest, 
Whose freedom breathes o’er hill and glade, 
And mountain crest. 


UARD well the flag, for fading eyes 
Have rested there, 
For dying lips have blessed the prize 
With sacred prayer. 


PREAD o’er the altars of our hearts 
Its colors true, 
The emblems of a freeman’s art, 
Red, White and Blue. 


OUNT it through life a sacred trust 
Where’er we roam, 


Guard it in death if die we must 
For God and Home. 


M*°s is but mortal, when we fall 
Some freeman’s son 
Will heed the banner’s silent call 
And bear it on. 


HY heritage upon us cast, 
Oh God of Might! 

Will wave in honor to the last 
In freedom’s light. 


ROUND its folds we firmly stand 
Before Thy throne, 
Ready to yield it to Thy hand, 
And Thine alone.—Copyright 1915. 


























Harris-Ewing, Washington 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


Sweeping Changes in R. F D.—Congress Stingy with Trade Com- 
mission—Shipping Outlook More Encouraging 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


| WASHINGTON, July 5, 1915. 
ULY 1, 1915, marked a new era in rural free 
p delivery. The Postmaster-General, abandoning 
the project to put the rural service on a busi- 
ness basis by letting it by contract and thereby 
saving some $20,000,000, on the first instant estab- 
lished 105 new routes ranging from fifty to sixty 
miles in length to be operated with automobiles big 
enough to carry 800 lb. or 80 cu. ft. of parcel post 
merchandise. 

This is only the beginning. As soon as possible 
the entire service will be reorganized on a high- 
speed, big capacity basis and the government will 
be launched in the freight business for fair. 

Of course, this means that the parcel post has 
come to stay and that the government intends that 
the big mail-order houses shall have no cause to 
complain of the efficiency of the very cheap delivery 
system which Uncle Sam has so obligingly provided 
—at the expense of the taxpayers. The next in- 
novation will probably be an increase in the parcel 
weight limit with an extension of zones that will 
put the last express company out of business and 
transfer the bulk of the merchandise carried by rail 
from freight to mail cars. Such a move would 
bankrupt the railroads at the present rate of com- 
pensation paid them for carrying the mail, but 
Congress may be aroused to the situation in time 
to prevent that outcome. That’s a matter for the 
voters to deal with. 


Sweeping Changes in R. F. D. 


The re-organization of the rural service to per- 
mit the general introduction of automobiles is the 
most sweeping change that has marked the service 
since it was established. The two routes on which 
the mails began to be dispatched July 1, radiating 
from Quarryville, Pa., represent the combination 
of four routes formerly served by wagon. On 


Aug. 2, 103 additional automobile routes will go 
into operation, covering about 5500 miles of rural 
post roads and taking the place of nearly 300 
routes formerly served by horse and wagon. 
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These routes have been apportioned as follows: 
California, 19; Florida, 3; Georgia, 28; Louisiana, 
1; Oklahoma, 44, and Texas, 8. 

To operate these new automobile routes new 
appointments of carriers have been made in every 
instance. Each carrier must supply his own car 
and thus. far the Department has prescribed no 
standard of vehicle, although later on it will prob- 
ably adopt a type that will embrace the points of 
approximate size, minimum horsepower, shape and 
color of body, lettering, etc. The only initial re- 
quirement is that it shall be capable of transporting 
800 Ib. of merchandise, occupying a maximum space 
of 80 cu. ft. Just where the carriers will find a car 
with a carrying body 4 ft. wide by 5 ft. long by 4 
ft. high at a price they can afford to pay is a prob- 
lem that is keeping a good many of them guessing. 
Possibly the mail order houses will help them out. 


New Schedule of Carriers’ Salaries 


To enable carriers to supply their own cars sal- 
aries will be raised in the discretion of the Post- 
master-General, the maximum being $1,800 per 
annum. Of course, there are lots of regions where 
automobiles cannot be operated the year round, and 
in these the department will expect the carriers to 
employ assistants and hire the necessary horses and 
wagons or sleighs to cover the routes in winter. 

Here is an interesting little statement showing 
the new schedule of salaries: 

Twelve months’ continuous automobile service: 
50 to 55 miles, $1,500; 55 to 60 miles, $1,608; 60 to 
65 miles, $1,704; 65 miles and over, $1,800. 

Eleven months’ service: 50 to 55 miles, $1,608; 
55 to 60 miles, $1,704; 60 miles and over, $1,800. 

Ten months’ service: 50 to 55 miles, $1,704; 55 
miles and over, $1,800. 

Nine months’ service: 50 miles and over $1,800. 

These salaries, at first glance, will appear very 
attractive to ambitious country boys, but veterans 
in the service who have figured out first cost of 
automobiles, repairs resulting from transporting 
heavy merchandise 50 to 60 miles daily over bad 
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roads, gasoline and oil, and the employment of sub- 
stitutes, horses and wagons, are shying at the new 
system and one sarcastic old fellow, who has grown 
grey in the service, has suggested that the depart- 
ment should substitute airships for automobiles. 

So far as anybody can see, the catalog houses, 
whose deliveries will be expedited, are likely to be 
the only gainers. : 


Congress Stingy with the Trade Commission. 


Things are not going well with the new Federal 
Trade Commission. In spite of repeated warnings 
from business men in every part of the country 
concerning the gigantic task that. would devolve 
upon the commission, the appropriation for its ex- 
penses was beggarly. Not a dollar was provided 
for offices. Congress only too often handles big 
business problems in this heedless fashion, which 
is one reason why the Senate and House are less 
popular with the business men of the country than 
they might be. 

Since the organization of the commission more 
than four hundred complaints have been filed, the 
majority of which allege unfair competition on the 
part of business rivals. Under the rules of prac- 
tice, summarized in this correspondence last week, 
these complaints are supposed to be examined im- 
mediately to determine whether they present a case 
under the statute creating the commission that can 
be taken up and formally prosecuted. 

The very limited staff of experts and clerks has 
been literally swamped by this volume of new busi- 
ness and general consternation has been created 
among employees of the commission by the discov- 
ery that the closest kind of figuring on the ap- 
propriation for the new fiscal year shows a deficit 
that must be overcome by a considerable number 
of discharges. The dismissals will be as few as 
possible, but the headquarters of the commission is 
shrouded in gloom and the promises that all com- 
plaints received will be promptly disposed of are 
unlikely to be redeemed until Congress comes to the 
rescue. A very strenuous effort will be made next 
winter to secure new quarters in which at least it 
will not be necessary for more than two clerks to 
work at a single two-by-four desk. 

Commissioner Rublee is certainly up against it. 
No member of the commission Works longer hours 
or gets through with more business. Up to the 
present time, however, he has not drawn a penny 
of pay and the Comptroller of the Treasury has 
ruled that, because the Senate did not confirm his 
appointment he cannot receive any salary until that 
august body acts favorably upon a new nomination, 


which it is assumed the President will send in as: 


soon as Congress reconvenes. The situation is dis- 
tinctly unpleasant and is another striking evidence 
of the manner in which Congress bungled the 
affairs of a commission designed to be of great 
value to the business community. 


More Revenue Needed 


The income tax-payers, both individuals and cor- 
porations, came across handsomely at the close of 
the fiscal year, which ended June 30. A golden 
stream poured into the Treasury, netting nearly 
$10,000,000 more than was anticipated from this 
source. 

Nevertheless, the Government is in a big financial 
hole so far as the producing capacity of the perma- 
nent revenue laws is concerned and something must 
be done in the very near future to relieve the sit- 
uation. The year closed with a deficit of about 
$65,000,000, to which should be added an estimated 
shortage of between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000 in 
the postal revenues. Of the receipts during the 
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year $50,000,000 should be credited to the war rev- 
enue act and as much more to the sugar duty, which 
stands repealed next May. In addition, the Govern- 
ment secured $12,000,000 from the sale of two 
battleships. 

Summing up the situation, therefore, it appears 
that, except for the extraordinary receipts, which 
cannot be counted upon in the future unless Con- 
gress acts before next January, the Government is 
running nearly $200,000,000 behind every year. 
Some of the departmental experts juggle these fig- 
ures to reduce the apparent deficit as much as pos- 
sible, but this is the plain, unvarnished truth. 


Shipping Outlook More Encouraging 


It will be good news to the business men of the 
country that an important increase in the output 
of the shipbuilding industry during the coming 
fiscal year is indicated by reports received by the 
Commissioner of Navigation. 

The record for the past year reflects the gener- 
ally depressed conditions throughout the country. 
The total merchant tonnage constructed in Amer- 
ican yards during the year ending June 30, 1915, 
was 1226 vessels of 215,711 gross tons, compared 
with 1291 vessels of 311,578 gross tons in 1914. 
During the past ten months, under the Ship 
Registry Act of August 18, 1914, 147 foreign built 
vessels of 526,907 gross tons have been added to the 
American merchant fleet, making the total for the 
year from both sources 1373 vessels of 744,615 
gross tons. 

The scarcity of shipping and high freight charges 
have recently tempted a good many concerns to put 
money into new ships and these additions to the 
merchant marine will be reflected in the monthly 
reports during the remainder of the current calen- 
dar year, the average period of construction for ves- 
sels of moderate size being about six months. 


Subventions for Merchant Vessels 


Senator Burton of Ohio, has returned from an 
extended survey of Latin America, deeply impressed 
with the necessity of the establishment of better 
means of communication between the Americas. He 
is as strongly opposed as ever to the administra- 
tion’s ship purchase scheme, but he is also against 
the time-honored direct subsidy project. He has 
a compromise plan which is attracting a great deal 
of attention here and which undoubtedly will be 
incorporated in one of the measures to be presented 
in the new Congress. 

Senator Burton would bring about an interna- 
tional agreement between the United States and the 
leading countries of South America to pay liberal 
subventions to steamship lines for carrying the 
mails, such payments to be calculated on a speed 
basis. There is no doubt that if mail subventions 
were made reasonably liberal the ships would be 
found very promptly, and thus ample facilities pro- 


vided for trade interchange between North and 


South America. 

The idea is gaining ground rapidly among those 
public men who, while against direct subsidies, are 
equally opposed to Government ownership. 


THE QUICK ATTACHABLE FENCE Post COMPANY, Tre- 
mont, IIl., has been incorporated by Walter C. Stuber, 
William Pfiederer and John Stuber, with a capital stock 
of $2,400, to manufacture quick attachable fence posts. 


THE HESTER LITTER CARRIER COMPANY, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., has been incorporated with $5,000 capital stock, to 
manufacture litter carriers. H. B. Hester, L. S. and A. 
C. Gladieux are the incorporators. 














The Excuse 


AMUEL H. CHURCH, President of the Carnegie 
Institute, said at a luncheon in Pittsburgh, 
apropos of certain war atrocities: 

“The excuse of these atrocities reminds me of the 
miner bridegroom. 

“A young miner got married, and for the first week’s 
housekeeping expenses he gave his wife the good round 
sum of one dollar. 

“The girl, to his surprise, accepted the dollar cheer- 
fully, and. that week they lived abundantly enough, 
albeit plainly. 

“So, for the second week, the miner doled out only 
half a dollar. Then his wife went for him. She told 
him what she thought of his meanness. The house 
reverberated with her indignation. 

“The miner, in the midst of the storm, clapped on 
his hat and stalked out, muttering: 

““‘T see what’s the matter here. I spoiled ye the first 
week.’ ”—Washington Star. 


How He Arranged It 


éé BBY,” inquired the mother, “did you wash your 
face before the music teacher came?” 
“VYes’m.” 
“And your hands?” 
“Ves’m.” 
“And your ears?” 
“Well, Ma,” said Bobby judicially, “I washed the 
one that would be next to her.”—Eachange. 


Getting Some Results 


i ee day Luther Burbank was walking in his garden, 
when he was accosted by an officious acquaint- 
ance, who said: 

“Well, what are you working on now?” 

“Trying to cross an eggplant and milkweed,” said 
Mr. Burbank. 

“And what under heaven do you expect to get from 
that?” 

Mr. Burbank calmly resumed his walk. 

“Custard pie,” he said.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


How She Did It 


66 Y wife has made me the success that I am,’ 
said the wealthy man modestly. “I am glad 
to hear you say that,” replied his pastor. “Tell us, for 
the benefit of others, how she did it.” 
“She always has wanted so many things I’ve simply 
had to hustle.”—Exchange. 


Helping Out the Family 


66 ARY, have you said your prayers?” asked the 
mother. 
“Yes, ma’am,” said Mary. 
“And did you ask God to make you a good girl?” 
“Yes’m. And I put in a word for you and father, 
too.” —E xchange. 


Flying in the Face of Fortune 


HREE Germans were talking together and the con- 
versation drifted around to the second marriage 

of a mutual friend, when one of them remarked: 
“T dell you vot! Any berson vot marries der segond 


dime don’t deserve to have lost der first vun.”—Ezx- 
change. 


’ 
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Where They Agreed 


HE elderly, benevolent-looking gentleman ap- 
proached the man and his wife who were quar- 

reling bitterly. 

“My dear friend,” he said, “this won’t do at all, you 
know.” 

“What have you got to do with it?” snarled the man. 

“Nothing at all, except so far as I can help in settling 
this dispute.” 

“There ain’t no dispute,” growled the belligerent. 

“No dispute? But my dear friend ta 

“T tell you there ain’t no dispute. She thinks she 
ain’t going to get my week’s wages, and I know she 
ain’t. So where’s any dispute?”—Ezxchange. 





The Rewards of Punishment 


¢¢T\OCTOR,” called the small boy, “come up to our 
house quick!” 
“Who is sick at your house?” asked the doctor. 
“Everybody but me. I’d been naughty, so they 
wouldn’t give me any of the nice mushrooms pa picked 
in the woods.”—Exchange. 


Where It Would Be Eliminated 


66 ELL, Aunt Dinah,” asked the cook’s young 

mistress, “are you going to have the word 

‘obey’ eliminated from the marriage ceremony?” 

“No, chile, I ain’t,” said Aunt Dinah; “but i sho’ am 

gwinter hab it done ‘limited from de matrimony.”— 
Exchange. 


Valuable Knowledge Gained 


éé ELL, Freddie,” said his mother, “did you learn 
anything new at school to-day?” 
“Yes’m,” said Freddie. 
“What did you learn new?” 
“T got on to a new way o’ gettin’ out o’ school fer 
an hour, by snuffin’ red ink up me nose.”—E«xchange. 


The Druggist Won Anyway 

¢¢7T JOK here,” shouted the excited man to the town 

druggist, “you gave me morphine instead of 
quinine this morning!” 

“Is that so?” replied the druggist. “Then you owe 
me twenty-five cents more.”—Exchange. 
Unjust Discrimination 

6¢é¢f\H, no!” soliloquized Johnny bitterly; “there ain’t 

any favorites in this family. Oh, no! If I 
bite my finger nails I gets a rap over the knuckles, 
but if the baby eats his whole foot they think it’s cute.” 
—Exchange. 


Overlcoking Something 
ASSIDY (visiting warship)—lIvry time that big 
gun is fired, Dinny, sivin hundred dollars goes 
up in smoke. 
Conley—Glory be! 
powder ?—Puck. 


Why don’t they use smoke‘ess 


Hadn’t Found Him Yet 


“er. exclaimed the suffragette fervently, “if the 
Lord had only made me a man!” 

“Perhaps he did, dear,” said the widow soothingly, 
“but you just haven’t found him yet.”—Ezxchange. 
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Conservatism in Finance 


ITH all the reasons that exist for 
what has been said for months of 
the growing strength of this coun- 

try’s financial position, conservatism is still 
dominant. Two months ago it seemed as 
if Wall Street were entering upon a specu- 
lative campaign that involved danger not 
only to the stock market but to business in 
every line. International issues of the grav- 
est import have changed the buoyant aspect 
of the Street to a cautious waiting for de- 
velopments, and meantime events in foreign 
money markets have made American bankers 
more disposed than ever to let further events 
shape their policies. 


It is urged in the current comment of 
financial writers that with the increasing 
plethora of money and credit facilities due 
to more and more favorable trade balances 
and to the aid of the new banking act, our 
banks must soon plan to get their funds at 
work by extending large credits to other 
countries. These proposals come, more- 
over, at a time when the railroads of the 
country are unable to earn money enough to 
make their securities attractive, and when, 
even if capital were to be had cheaply, there 
is no imperative demand for immediate large 
additions to equipment. Two facts in the 


situation seem to be influential in leading 


our bankers to wait for further develop- 
ments. One is that domestic banks are run- 
ning over with money at a time when, in 
the face of a great world demand for capital, 
the country is not prosperous enough on its 
own account to employ these redundant 
funds. The other is that since the unique 
financial strength of the United States is 
largely due to the necessitous buying here of 
European nations, the dominating influence 
will continue to be the prodigious destruc- 
tion of eapital in Europe. With no prece- 
dents for the present financial position of the 
country, naturally the disposition is not to 
force the future. This is the part of wisdom, 
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in spite of the opinions volunteered from 
some quarters as to lack of initiative by 
financial interests. It is true that European 
holders did not hasten to throw their Ameri- 
can securities upon this market last year, 
though the first judgment of many of our 
financiers was that they would do this. But 
lately high-grade railroad bonds have been 
marketed here by British holders who were 
preparing to invest in their government’s 
new bond issues, and there have been evi- 
dences of an increasing sale of foreign-held 
American stocks on the New York Exchange. 
It is inevitable that such an absorption of 
European holdings will continue, and the 
facilitating of such transactions will prob- 
ably constitute the largest activity of our 
banks in connection with European war 
financing. 


Some measure was taken this week of the 
effect at home of Europe’s high bids for 
capital, when New York City took bids on 
$71,000,000 of 414 per cent bonds. It was 
not surprising that at 101.27 the average of 
the bids was two to three points less than 
for 414 per cent bonds sold under the un- 
favorable conditions of 1907 and 1908. There 
has been so much feeding of optimism on the 
great prosperity the United States was to 
build upon Europe’s distress that some object 
lesson was needed of the world-wide blight 
of the war. 


Those who ten weeks ago were booming 
stock values and calling for full speed ahead 
may lay to the sinking of the Lusitania the 
conservatism that has marked the interven- 
ing weeks. In reality developments in world 
finance, which were in the making long be- 
fore our complication with Germany, are 
largely responsible for the continued atti- 
tude of caution shown by financial interests. 
Liquid capital is abundant and can be had 
cheaply, but capital that is to be converted 
into fixed forms promises to be high-priced 
indefinitely—a condition that must be reck- 
oned with in any appraisal of security -values. 
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Cement Industry Improving 


HE U. S. Geological Survey reports that 
the year 1915 opened with decidedly 
slack conditions in the cement indus- 

try, the latter part of 1914 having shown a 
large falling off in production and a still 
larger reduction in shipments of Portland 
cement than the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. The net result for 1914 was 
a slight decrease in both production and ship- 
ments—the first yet recorded. The average 
price at the mills also decreased. 


At the beginning of 1915 there was little 
new construction work in sight; few cement 
manufacturers felt optimistic concerning the 
outlook and some even prophesied a further 
decline in volume of business for 1915. 


The general developments of the early 
months of 1915 were not such as to dispel 
the glooms from all of their lodging places, 
so that the rate of production of many mills 
was cut down below that of shipments in 
order to effect a partial clearance of the large 
stocks that had accumulated during 1914. In 
general, however, there has been an improve- 
ment during the second quarter of 1915, the 
rate of production of Portland cement having 
gradually increased, and although there are 
no statistics available for the first half-year 
it is believed that, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1914, no appreciable 
gain or loss has occurred. If this be true, 
then conditions really are better than were 
anticipated by the majority of producers at 
the beginning of the year, and, if no unfore- 
seen conditions arise seriously to affect busi- 
ness, the next six months should show an 
improvement over the first half of the year. 


The cement industry is particularly sub- 
ject to local conditions, especially in inland 
districts, since cement is too bulky a product 
to be shipped in great quantities by rail into 
competitive territory, except under extraor- 
dinary circumstances. Naturally, therefore, 
certain districts, such as those that produce 
cotton, and those in which industrial agita- 
tion has recently checked progress, have felt 
the depression more keenly than the average 
localities, while in districts where large pub- 
lic works are in progress, or where advantage 
is being taken of the apparently favorable 
prices of structural materials in order to 


push extensions of factories and new con- 
struction work, the production and shipments 
of cement have increased. Thus the condi- 
tions in the cement industry are in strong 
contrast between the Gulf States and the 
Rocky Mountain States on the one hand and 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Michigan on the other hand. 


So closely is cement related to hardware 
in construction work that this improvement 
may naturally be expected to reflect itself 
in hardware lines. 


Growth of American 
Merchant Marine 


ERCHANT vessels built in the United 
States and officially numbered by the 
Bureau of Navigation, Department 

of Commerce, during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1915, were 1226 of 215,711 gross 
tons, compared with 1291 of 311,578 gross 
tons for the fiscal year 1914. 


During the past ten months, however, 
under the Ship Registry Act of Aug. 18, 
1914, to the American merchant fleet, 147 
foreign built vessels of 528,907 gross tons 
have been added, making the total for the 
year from both sources 1373 vessels of 
744,618 gross tons. 


This tonnage is the largest annual addi- 
tion to the American merchant fleet in the 
history of the United States. In 1908 the 
total increase was 718,683 gross tons, in 
1907 it was 596,708 gross tons, and in 1855 
it was 586,102 gross tons. 


The losses to the merchant fleet for the 
past year have nof all been reported, but for 
the first nine months they number 1062 
vessels of 195,052 gross tons. 


The gain is great but the need is greater. 
The European war has withdrawn from the 
lanes of commerce so many freighters, and 
the South American trade as well as the 
coast-to-coast trade in the United States has 
increased so rapidly during the past year 
that direct needs outside the war zone 
promise a still greater increase in American 
ship building and American ship purchases 
in the coming year. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, 


Steel and Hardware Prices 





The great increase in business in the iron 
and steel trades has not been without its 
effects in the hardware trade, which is in 
better shape now as regards volume of busi- 
ness and prices than at any time in more 
than a year and a half. 

Pittsburgh hardware jobbers report a very 
satisfactory volume of business in June, 
somewhat larger than in May, and they be- 
lieve that trade will steadily expand each 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


month during the last half of the year. Re- 
tail trade and consumers feel that prices will 
not be any lower, but if trade continues to 
improve will likely be higher. 

Traveling men report conditions through- 
out the country as quite active and the trade 
more inclined to place orders ahead than for 
a long time. Collections are reported quite 
good and the hardware trade is feeling better 
as regards the outlook for business than it 
has in more than a year. 











Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, July 6, 1915. 


HE second half of the year 1915 in the steel trade 

opens with more encouragement than the trade has 
had in probably two years. As indicating how the steel 
trade expanded in the first half of 1915, we can state 
that production of steel ingots in this country on July 1 
was 50 per cent heavier than on Jan. 1. At the 
same time it is a fact that output of steel by the mills is 
steadily increasing, and last week the Carnegie Steel 
Company operated its various steel plants to more than 
85 per cent of capacity. This company started up last 
week its North Sharon, Pa., open-hearth steel works, 
which have six 60-ton open-hearth furnaces and also a 
blast furnace, the latter having gone in blast also. In 
addition, the Steel Corporation started three other blast 
furnaces in the Central West, and since Jan. 1 the 
Carnegie Steel Company has started up no less than 
twenty-five or twenty-six blast furnaces. The increase 
in output of pig iron since Jan. 1 has been enormously 
heavy, but the increase comes nearly altogether from 
steel works blast furnaces. Merchant furnaces that 
sell their pig iron in the open market usually have a 
fairly high cost, and do not operate unless prices of pig 
iron are somewhat higher than they are now. As yet 
there has been very little advance in prices of pig iron 
since Jan. 1, probably not over 50c. a ton, if that much. 
As indicating the present great demand for steel, we 
can state that the Carnegie Steel Company of this city 
is seriously figuring on buying probably 10,000 tons of 
billets from Eastern steel mills, which will be shipped 
to the Pencoyd, Pa., plant of the American Bridge Com- 
pany. By doing this the Carnegie company is able to 
release steel that is now being shipped to Pencoyd, and 
thus divert it to customers in the Pittsburgh district. 
Prices on steel billets and sheet bars are higher and the 
Carnegie Steel Company has not been selling in the 
open market for more than a month, while the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company at Youngstown, Ohio, announces 
that it is out of the market as a seller of either billets 
or sheet bars. 

The most active demand in finished iron and steel is 
for steel bars, and all the steel bar mills in the Pitts- 
burgh and other districts are operating close to 100 per 
cent of capacity, and are getting behind in deliveries on 
orders. Last week a contract from France for 25,000 
tons of shrapnel bars was placed with the Lackawanna 
Steel Company at Buffalo, N. Y., and recent inquiries 
include 50,000 to 60,000 tons for export for shrapnel! 
and 42,000 tons of 3%-in. rounds for high explosive 
shells. It is said that many more very large orders for 
rounds for shrapnel and high explosive shells are still 
to be placed in this country, and it looks as though the 
steel bar mills would run full over the remainder of this 
year at least. Prices on steel bars are very firm at 
1.25c. and some mills are asking 1.30c. 

Important inquiries from railroads for track supplies 
are in the market. One inquiry is from the New York 
Central Railroad for 30,000 kegs of spikes, 15,000 kegs 
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of bolts and 9000 tons of steel bars. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad has an inquiry out for 20,000 kegs of 
spikes and a large amount of other track material. Rail 
orders have been somewhat quiet since the Pennsylvania 
Railroad placed its order for 155,000 tons nearly a 
month ago. Last week the El] Paso & Southwestern 
Railroad placed 8000 tons of rails with the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company at Pueblo, Col. 

Some large inquiry is in the market for structural 
material and some good sized jobs have been placed. 
The McClintic-Marshall Company of this city has taken 
13,200 tons for the Polk Street freight station of the 
Pennsylvania Lines West in Chicago, the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, 2500 tons for new buildings 
of the McKeesport Tin Plate Company at McKeesport, 
Pa., and the Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 2000 tons for new 
tin plate buildings for the Standard Tin Plate Company 
at Canonsburg, Pa. The McClintic-Marshall Com- 
pany has also taken 5400 tons for a bridge for the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad at Kansas City, 
Mo. Last week the American Bridge Company took a 
contract for about 24,000 tons of structural shapes for 
the municipal bridge at St. Louis, the deliveries running 
up to July 1, 1916. This is the largest single contract 
for structural material placed in a long time. In other 
lines of finished iron and steel demand is heavier than 
for some months and seems to be steadily expanding. 
The pipe and tube mills report they entered more orders 
in June than in any one month for some time. The 
sheet and tin plate mills are busy and there is a heavy 
inquiry for tin plate from England, Italy and France. 
A recent inquiry from the latter country is for 140,000 
boxes, which will likely be placed in a very short time. 

The great increase in business in the iron and steel 
trades has not been without its effect in the hardware 
trade, which is in better shape now as regards volume 
of business and prices than at any time in more than a 
year and a half. Local hardware jobbers report a very 
satisfactory volume of business in June, somewhat 
larger than in May, and they believe that trade will 
steadily expand each month during the last half of the 
year. The retail trade and consumers feel that prices 
will not be any lower, but if trade continues to improve 
will likely be higher. On heavy lines, such as chain, 
pipe, sheets and tin plate, nuts and bolts, rivets and 
other products, prices are $2 to $3 a ton higher than 
they were early in the year. On nearly all kinds of 
lighter hardware goods prices are higher and some 
manufacturers are not willing to sell very far ahead. 
Traveling men report conditions throughout the country 
as quite active and the trade more inclined to place 
orders ahead than for a long time. Collections are re- 
ported quite good and the hardware trade is feeling 
better as regards the outlook for business than it has 
in more than a year. 


WIRE NaILs.—There is a continued heavy export de- 
mand for wire nails and quite heavy shipments are 
being made by local mills right along to England and 
France, and also to Italy and Russia. These sales of 
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nails for foreign delivery are mostly made through ex- 
porters in New York City, and this trade has been very 
satisfactory to the nail mills, the nails usually being 
paid for before leaving the dock. The American Steel & 
Wire Company and the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany are making very heavy shipments of wire nails 
abroad. The domestic demand for wire nails is fair and 
mills report that specifications against contracts are 
coming in quite freely. The full extras continue to be 
charged on galvanized nails, in spite of the fact that 
spelter has declined 10c. to 12c. per lb. in the past two 
weeks. 


We quote on new orders: 
vanized nails 1 in. and shorter, 
over this price, or $3.55, and ye nails 1 
longer, an advance of $1. 50, or $3.0 

Retailers f.o.b. Pittsburgh carloads $1.60. 
Pittsburgh less than carloads $1.70 


Wire nails, $1.55 to $1.60, = 
taking an advance of $2.0 
in. co 


Retailers f.o.b. 


Cut NaILs.—The new demand is fairly active, quite 
heavy shipments of cut nails being made to the South. 
Jobbers are specifying freely against contracts and 
shipments of cut nails in June were heavier than in any 
one month for a long time. Prices are reported firm. 


We quote cut nails $1.55 per keg in carloads and larger lots 
to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.60 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms sixty days, or 2 per cent off for cash in ten days, 


freight added to point of delivery. 


BARB WIRE.—Very heavy orders for barb wire for 
shipment abroad continue to be taken by the United 
States Steel Products Company, most of these orders 
being filled from the wire mill of the American Steel & 
Wire Company at Allentown, Pa., but some shipments 
are also made from its local mills at Rankin and Brad- 
dock, Pa. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company is 
making heavy shipments of foreign barb wire, as, in 
fact, are nearly all of the barb wire mills. 
extra of 80c. on galvanized barb wire over plain is firmly 
held, but in view of the decline in spelter it is not be- 
lieved this extra will be increased. Mills are still par- 
ticular about entering orders for barb wire on account 
of the uncertainty as to the future price of spelter. 


Plain annealed wire is $1.40; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $2.40; painted barb wire, $1.60, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, with freight. added to point of delivery, terms thirty 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in ten days. Prices on 
woven wire fencing are higher, and it is now quoted at 69 per 
cent off in carload lots, 68 per cent on 1000-rod lots, and 
67 per cent on small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


FENCE WIRE.—There has been considerable buying of 
fence wire for the fall trade, the mills following the 
usual custom of dating bills ahead. On account of the 


high prices of galvanized wire many fabricators are 


using woven wire fencing in place of galvanized. Prices 
are firm and shipments by the mills are quite heavy. 
Prices are as follows: Annealed fence wire in carload lots 


to jobbers, $1.40 base; galvanized, $2.20, with the usual ad- 
vances charged to jobbers for small lots from store. 


Tin PLATE.—A feature of the tin plate market is the 
heavy export demand coming from England, France and 
Italy. One inquiry now in the market from France is 
for 140,000 boxes and there are other inquiries ranging 
from 50,000 to 75,000 boxes. In some cases the tin plate 
mills are able to get slightly higher prices on the tin 
plate for export than are obtained for domestic. Nearly 
all the larger tin plate mills are operating to 100 per 
cent of capacity and state they have orders on their 
books to continue full operations over the next several 
months. 


We quote 100-lb. coke plates at $3.10 to $3.25 per base box, 


depending on the order. . 
We quote 100-lb. terne plates at $3.15 per base box, f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh. 


SHEETS.—The severe decline in prices of spelter has 
brought about lower prices on galvanized sheets, which 
can now be obtained at 4.50c. as against 5c., the price 
quoted last week. It is understood the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company is naming 4.50c. to its regular 
customers for early delivery. Some mills that stopped 
making galvanized sheets are again producing them, 
but are quoting up to 5c. for prompt delivery. The new 
demand for blue annealed and black sheets is fair, but 
prices are not very strong, due to the competition from 
mills that stopped making galvanized and are now going 
after orders for blue annealed and black very vigor- 


The full 
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In our table of prices, given below, we have re- 
duced quotations on galvanized sheets to the basis of 


ously. 


4.50c. for No. 28 gage. Makers’ prices for mill shipment 
on sheets of U. S. Standard gage, in carload and larger 
lots, on which jobbers charge the usual advance for 
small lots from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms thirty days net, or 2 per cent cash discount in ten 
days from date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 


SN i a os ek 8 et ut ee a oe Ok al ae ae 1.25 to 1.30 
Fp SS GS ene oe mne meen ee 1.30 to 1.35 
CE OD. RA eae ar 1.35 to 1.40 
ey ee ES ds ea es ee ewes peawe 1. 45 to 1.50 
Se os ah oc babes daobaeweans 1.55 to 1.60 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 


Cents per lb. 
A os. ou. 5 ha Se waren se ewis 1.40 to 1.45 
i a i il ta ae as he a are 1.40 to 1.45 
 & f 2 ree eer eee a 1.45 to 1.50 
Ne a i Gs avg ws bp Sl eee ewes Was 1.50 to 1.55 
ee ee a ee 1.55 to 1.60 
Ee ere ee re 1.60 to 1.65 
pS Se ee ee ee 1.65 to 1.70 
ee a arn ae, pei epee 1.70 to 1.75 
er ee ORD pee eee eee ee ee ee 1.75 to 1.80 
a Oe ee te i oi eee ee Se ee a ee 1.80 to 1.85 
Se rE er ee ee eo ee ne eng 1.90 to 1.95 

Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 

Cents per Ib. 
I I i a tN Ta 3.50 to 4.00 
ME a a So ie Ak i a a ge oe oe 3.60 to 4.10 
I I I i a a 3.60 to 4.10 
I a Na a ia a le 3.70 to 4.20 
Fe Br es ee ee 3.85 to 4.35 
I a atk wld eae 4.05 to 4.55 
eee eee 4.20 to 4.70 
RS ey eee ee er ee eae 2 4.35 to 4.85 
i od a ee a a ee aia ae 4.50 to 5.00 
a ims ne oid dk te kt i ha a ee ee 4.60 to 5.10 
eas ct os ol ee ee ene be 4.75 to 5.25 


CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 
— cents per Ib. 


Painting: 29 5 to 28 19to 24 12to18 
Bees GO Gs oct cece céen 0.15 0.10 0.05 
Gormmaeee, TORMMERE .ccccccce cove 0.25 0.15 0.10 

Forming: 

2, eaiti 3 and 5 in. corru- 
err ey ae 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 

2, V-crmooa without sticks 0.05 0.05 0.05 oko 
Bf to 1% in. corrugated. 0.10 0.10 0.10 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed, standard seam, 

with cleats ............ 0.15 0.15 
Plain -roll roofing, with or 

WitMROUt ClEAtS ... cece. 0.15 0.15 0.15 
fet RP ae 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ......... 0.25 0.25 
Se ed an eee hénd oe 6 a 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 

Rs Oe a 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing with 

caps and cleats ......... 0.25 0.25 
Roofing valley, 12 in., and 

ssc ce wk hnes aaah ate 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll and flashing 

(plain or corrugated).... .... 0.65 0.65 0.65 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—The new demand for steel 
bars continues very heavy and some large orders have 
already been placed with local mills by England and 
France, to be used for making shrapnel and high explo- 
sive shells. It is estimated that these orders for 3%4-in. 
rounds and larger recently placed will aggregate 200,- 
000 tons or more, and the mills making steel bars are 
practically filled up for the last half of this year. The 
demand for common iron bars is also better and prices 
are firm. All the makers of steel bars are now quoting 
1.25c. for third quarter and 1.30c. for last quarter 
delivery. 


We quote steel bars at 1.25c. for third quarter. We quote 
common iron bars at 1.25c. to 1.30c., and test iron bars at 
1.35c., f.0o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Nuts, BoLTs AND RIveETs.—Makers report the new 
demand more active than for a long time and specifica- 
tions against contracts placed some time ago are com- 
ing in freely. All the large trade on nuts and bolts, 
also on rivets, is pretty well covered over remainder of 
this year. Discounts to the large trade are as follows: 


Cold Punched Blank and Tapped, Cham- 
fered, Trimmed and Reamed 

% in. and smaller, hex..............8.le. per Ib. off 

[ Se Oil Gs Mc ccs eaccenec sec 7.3c. per lb. off 

eee . ae Ge bb 6nd deine twesctasal 5.8c. per Ib. off 

Semi-Finished Tapped 


U. we &. 


% in. and smaller, hex..............8 10-10-10 off 
52 in. and larger, | use Aiea ngage & 10-10 off 
Black Bulk Rivets 
7/16 x 6%, smaller and shorter.......... 80-10-5 off 
Package Rivets 1000 Pcs. 

Black, metallic tinned and tin plated... .75-10-10 off 
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Discounts on bolts as recently adopted are as follows: 


Common carriage bolts, % x 6, S. & S. rolled, 80-5; cut, 
80; larger or longer, 75.5. Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, % x 4, 
S & §S rolled, 80-5; cut, 80; larger or longer, 75-2/10. Ma- 
chine bolts with C. P. C & T nuts, % x 4, S & S, 75-2/10; 
larger or longer, 75. Bolts without nuts, 6 in. and shorter 
extra 10%; longer lengths, extra 5%. G. P. coach screws, 
75-2/10-5. Nuts, blank or tapped, h. p. square, 6.20; hexa- 
gon, 7.10. C. P. C. & T square, 5.80; hex. % in. and up, 
7.30; smaller, 8.1. C. P. plain, square, 5.30; hexagon, 5.70. 
Cc. P., semi-fin. hex., 5 and up, 85-3/10; smaller, 85-2/10. 


WrouGHT PiPeE.—Mills report that orders for tubular 
goods entered in June were somewhat larger than in 
May. One local mill has taken an order for about 
sixty miles of 6 and 8-in. line pipe. The new demand 
for small sizes of merchant pipe is quite active and dis- 
counts are reported firmly held. The following are the 
jobbers’ carload discounts on the Pittsburgh basing 
card in effect from June 17, 1915, all full weight: 














Butt Weld 
Steel ron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
%, % and %&... 72 40% %and \....... 64 31 
nh obbeve Deh ees 76 531% a cuwins e Oise eae 64 31 
eS ee ee 7 571% eer ae a 68 41 
%  & . See 71 46 
Lav Weld 
a Pee See 76 See eee | 30 
216 | ar 78 ae 1% eeceeereseses 66 41 
} 3 Saaeees 76 4% ere 67 43 
7 an oo. vee eas 621% Pai , ho Ss ear 69 46 
ae: (5 dia acne emeide ie 541 A ee 69 46 
ee aso ti'w'at eae 67 46 
Reamed and Drifted 
SO Ge Bese wee 77 55% 1 to Las butt. 69 44 
Ce. éetnee seu 74 69 44 
2% to 6, lap. 76 53 28 
64 39 
5 41 
67 44 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, July 6, 1915. 


RDERS are commonly referred to as still large 
in number, but small, comparatively, in total 
value. Nevertheless the head of an old establishment 
which manufactures largely in the United States and 
represents directly to the best jobbing trade various 
other domestic and foreign manufacturers, says he 
never felt so optimistic before. This is a complete 
reversal of his past opinions for a year or more. 
Immediate business is dull, unquestionably, and there 
is complaint from many sources, both in producing and 
distributing circles, other than plants working on raw 
materials. 

Yet many merchants and manufacturers, notwith- 
standing the present and a long trying past, have faith 
in the prospects of large crops, some of which are 
already harvested, others reasonably safe, and the 
certainty of high prices sure to follow. The high 
rates for cereals and other foodstuffs have been climb- 
ing for years, and present conditions only serve to lift 
them more. 

One of the oldest and largest hardware manufactur- 
ing companies, which has been in business over seventy- 
five years, says that trade in this immediate territory, 
which has long been behind various other sections of 
the country, is 10 per cent ahead of June, 1914; that 
June this year was its best month since October last; 
also that shipments last month were 20 per cent in 
value behind the orders booked. 

One feature of the current situation which is often 
discussed is that if a sharp turn is made there will 
be a scramble for goods, as everything from manu- 
facturer to consumer has long been based on very 
conservative levels. Merchants can change their 
minds over night and place orders with a stroke ‘of 
the pen, but manufacturers must assemble materials 
and workers, which is entirely another problem and 
often requires months, if not more. 


A feature of present conditions is that orders sent 
by mail, when held up because of discrepancies in price 
or other moot questions, are commonly re-ordered by 
wire, the merchant frequently saying “ship to-day,” 
even at advanced prices, showing that specifications 
have been given only when imperatively necessary, 
when goods must be forwarded. 
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Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 





i, % and %. 67 431% | OG bees pe weane 61 37 
De: eee an been Vo 6 72 52 | Me wees ese e eee 66 45 
.& si Pare 76 56%, | % to 1%%....... 70 47 
POW Bicciavinws 77 57%, | Sand 3%......: 71 48 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
RRP ree re 73 eS ee ee ee ee 65 42 
Fee 75 ll "Fee eer 67 43 
SORES ce ee a a eeoenget 69 46 
is te ww-d 68 46% eo. eee. 68 45 
4 » awe 63 41% Ok Sere 61 40 
uk > | Seen 56 35 
Butt Weld, double ae strong, plain ends 
— Py oreo 62 See e Ok Sides vereaeee 56 34 
i | SS 65 451 ¢ Rs ia win ig 59 37 
Pv cwcswes 67 474 2 and 214 iaweous 61 39 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 

Di 6k sab ad ci bewas 63 43% De Sue i ewe eb aches 57 34 
2Y%, Ss ere 65 45% 21, a 66 ee bae 59 39 
ae ae eaey 64 Tae: oe eee 58 38 
ef oe 58 36% Se 51 29 





To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts. 
he above discounts are subject to the usual variation 
in weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are 
two (2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above 
discounts on black, and three (3) points on galvanized. 


BoILER TUBES.—Discounts on less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, in effect from 
June 15, 1915, are as follows: 


Lap + aia Steel Standard Charcoal vel” 


ott = eo re 64 . ff err 

Eee eee ee ee 61 | 2% in. <henRSE aeS, 
si ame , —_ Sarre 67 | 2% and 2% in.......... ! 55 
sf ey eee Be et &) & AON 59 
OE OE a RR 4 Fee 61 
> « 5 NRPS a) eee We ce ccs ceaaed ie 55 
Fe te hb weds be tses 63 | 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

1% in., over 18 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 


Bank clearings in the United States for the last 
week total $2,900,887,025, a decrease of 13.3 per cent 
compared with the corresponding week a year ago, and 
of 11.2 per cent for the same week in 1913, much of 
which is due to sharp contraction in New York. There 
are some special reasons for this, however, which are 
largely temporary. 

Commercial failures last week in the United States 
were 362 against 431 the previous week, 380 the week 
before that, and 379 the corresponding week a year 
ago. Business failures in Canada were 43 last week 
compared with 37 for the similar week in 1914. 


WIRE Naits.—There are apparently more inquiries 
than orders for wire nails at present, and yet there 
is a better tone in building operations in this territory 
than has prevailed for some time, all of which sooner 
or later will increase the consumption of nails. At 
present buyers are supplying themselves only as actual 
necessities and moderately good assortments demand. 
Mill prices are much firmer. 

Wire nails, out of store, are still based on $1.90 per keg. 

Cut NaiLts.— Unfortunately less can be said regard- 
ing cut nails just now, as demand has slackened con- 
siderably and there is little doing. However, for some 
purposes, especially wood flooring, there is a strong 
preference for cut nails and always more or less con- 
sumption abroad, especially in South America and por- 
tions of Asia. 

Cut nails, out of store, are on the basis of $1.90 per keg. 

Rope.—There is increasing difficulty in obtaining 
the lower grade sisals (owing to unsettled conditions 
in Mexico) for the manufacture of sisal rope. This 
is the reason for the common grade being advanced 
to within %c. per pound of the best grade. Manu- 
facturers are compelled to make the second quality of 
higher grade fiber because the cheaper fiber is unob- 
tainable. 

Istle, a cheaper fiber even than the low-grade sisal, 
both of which are grown in northern Mexico (the best 
sisal coming from Yucatan, in southern Mexico) is 
likewise exceedingly difficult to get. Istle is used in 
the manufacture of so-called sisal rope. 

Some manufacturers who have heretofore made three 
grades of sisal rope have dropped the intermediate 
grade for this reason, there being such a slight differ- 
ence between the two grades now. 
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Manila hemp remains strong, chiefly because of high 
freights and scarcity of ecean transportation. 


Manila rope, from jobbers, first grade, is 14c.; second 


grade l13c., and third grade, llic., base per Ib. 
Sisal rope, best grade, has been advanced to 10c. and the 
next grade to 91.,c. base per lb. 


WINDOW GLASS.—The better grades of window glass 
are becoming exceedingly scarce and will be more so 
as the summer advances, because it is unlikely that 
factories will resume before late in October or early 
in November, when they usually start fires. There is 
no shortage of the coarser qualities, however, for 
which there is a pronounced lower price. There is 
apparently a little more inquiry for glass, as foreign 
buyers are getting more accustomed to the interrupted 
producing and selling conditions in Europe. Natu- 
rally, long used to Belgian and other glass at low 
prices, they wait as long as possible before replenish- 
ing at much higher rates. Besides, there were large 
stocks abroad and in South America when the war 
began. 

The trade from railroads in this country is also 
diminished; purchasing agents seem to be afraid to 
buy, and railroads are hampered for the lack of money 
to pay. 

Window glass, for AA and A qualities, is quoted in this 
market at 90 to 90 and 10 per cent on single and double 
thick, and on B and commoner grades at 90 and 15 to 90 


and 20 per cent discount, single and double thick, from 
jobbers’ lists. 


NAVAL StTORES.—There is more firmness in prices 
for naval stores because of a stronger tone in the 
primary southern markets. Trading is limited, how- 
ever, for the time being because of the turn of the 
half year. 

Turpentine, in yard, has been quoted at 43c. per gal. 

Rosins are steady, but only in moderate demand. 


Common to good strained, on the basis of 280 lb. per 
bbl., is quoted at $3.45 and D grade at $3.70 per bbl. 


LINSEED O1L.—The linseed oil market is weaker, 
owing to several influences, and in some grades of oil 
the price is lower, although card rates for city brands 
are nominally unchanged so far. There is temporary 
sharp competition among crushers and others for busi- 
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Office of HARDWARE 
Cincinnati, July 6, 1915. 


HE month of June did not bring out as much busi- 
ness as dealers anticipated. To a certain extent 
this was due to weather conditions that retarded build- 
ing operations, although the preceding month of May 
probably holds the record for rainy weather. Builders’ 
hardware is slow, and while there is an improvement 
noted by all dealers, this particular branch of the 
business is not yet up to normal. 

One very encouraging feature just now is the almost 
unprecedented demand for machinists’ supplies and 
tools. All of the local machine shops are busy, and 
quite a number of machine tool builders are operating 
on double shifts. This naturally brings out a call for 
all kinds of shop supplies, such as high-speed cutting 
tools, drills, files, screws, bolts and nuts, etc. Me- 
chanical rubber goods and leather belting are also good 
sellers just now. 

Reports on household articles and kitchen utensils 
are somewhat conflicting. Only one merchant’s state- 
ment shows that this particular branch of the business 
equals the record of June, 1914; the suburban dealers 
figure that it is about 10 per cent behind. However, 
all agree that there is a decided improvement over 
May of this year. It is probably a coincidence that 
several local merchants made a drive on alarm clocks 
last week, and as a result the total sales made will 
probably break the record for any similar period. 

Wire nails and barb wire are dragging, but jobbers 
state that this condition almost invariably exists dur- 
ing the first week in July. One large manufacturer 
of wire nails has advanced its price to 1.60c. base, 
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ness, which has caused some irregularity. Just how 
long this will continue is uncertain. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is quoted at 60c. for five or 
more Dbl, and 61e. per gallon-in less than 5 bbl. 

State and western oil, in small quantities, ranges from 57 
to 58c. per gal., being more or less demoralized in price. In 
round lots some business, it is believed, has been transacted 
as low as 53c. per gal. 

WIRE PropucTs.—Effective June 30, the American 
Steel & Wire Company quotes wire nails, plain, $1.60 


base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, carloads to jobbers. 

Galvanized wire nails 1 in. and longer are now $1.75 
over the base of plain nails and shorter than 1 in. 
$2.25 per cwt. advance. 

These advances have been frequent and important 
during the past three months, owing to abnormally 
high prices for spelter. For instance, previous to 
March 16 the extra was $1.10 per 100 lb.; March 16, 
$1.30; June 1, $1.50, and as now, June 30, $1.75 per 
cwt. 

Painted Glidden and Lyman barb wire is now $1.70 
per 100 lb., and the same goods galvanized are $2.50 
per 100 lb. 

Polished fence staples are $1.70-and galvanized 
staples, $2.50 per 100 lb., the new price for barb wire 
and staples being a general lift of 10c. per 100 lb. 


Fence Wire Annealed vot 
) ®  e r  e $1.40 $2. 
Dn  s25 on bod dwadeatdan kame 1.45 2. 3 
RN ye a og tee ae eee ee ee 1.50 2.30 
EE ang sia wigs eda re bs ak dia a a 1.55 2.35 
RE aOR ECES RS ee a ae ee nem a 1.65 2.45 
Ee ee ae ee er ee 1.75 2.55 
RE os ed aah ok Ges eee a eee 1.85 3.00 
i éi~esseeuthndadeavaean 1.95 3.10 
= 6 5 eer eee ee 3.70 
a err Ss ee ee 3.85 


; “Small lots, 5c. per 100 lb. extra. 


Poultry netting, in carloads, is now 80 per cent dis- 
count for galvanized after weaving and 85 per cent 
discount for galvanized before weaving, in full car- 
load lots to jobbers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

To retailers the new price is 75 and 10 per cent dis- 
count for netting galvanized after weaving and 82% 
and 10 per cent for galvanized before weaving, any 
quantity, usual conditions as to delivery. 





Pittsburgh, but independent manufacturers have not 
yet put up their quotations. Barb wire has also ad- 
vanced, but it is difficult to state what the average 
mill price should be just now. Local warehouse quota- 
tions on wire nails remain around 1.80c. for wire nails 
and 2.60c. for barb wire. 

As far as sheets are concerned, No. 28 black re- 
main unchanged at 1.80c., Pittsburgh, but the erratic 
condition of the spelter market has forced the rolling 
mills to advance to 5c., Pittsburgh basis, on galvanized 
sheets, and it is stated that this figure is only for 
prompt shipment. A Cincinnati jobber, who has a stock 
on hand, was quoting a lower figure last week, but 
would take on no contract business, insisting that the 
customer take immediate delivery. The spelter situa- 
tion has also affected other lines closely allied with 
the hardware trade, and manufacturers of specialties 
such as .garbage pails, buckets, etc., are at their wits’ 
end to know what prices to make on their goods. All 
prices are subject to immediate acceptance and change 
without notice, so that it is difficult to do business 
with customers through the mails. Manufacturers and 
dealers in galvanized iron roofing and shingles are 
also compelled to move somewhat cautiously just now. 

On account of the advance in the price of copper 
there is hardly an article handled by a hardware mer- 
chant into the construction of which copper enters 
that has not been marked up all the way from 10 to 
25 per cent. 

Dealers in automobile supplies in suburban districts 
state that the trade is nearly normal and that as soon 
as the summer season commences in earnest they ex- 
pect to do a record-breaking business. 
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The Assistant Manager mingles with the makers in showing the parts of a rake, a 
coke fork and a manure fork 


The Assistant Manager Visits the Plant of the Pratt Chuck Company 


Where Forks, Rakes 


met him in Frankfort. The first time was on 

the day of one of his visits to New York City 
when I was suddenly called out of town, and the 
second time in the town that started out as a dis- 
tilling center, and has worked its way through the 
mazes of municipal tangles to a great steel goods 
center. I arrived at the Pratt factory at 10 o’clock, 
to learn that Pratt had started for New York on 
the 11 o’clock train. I ran across lots, caught a 
trolley into Ithaca and headed off that 11 o’clock, 
but Mr. Pratt failed to make connections. On April 
14 I had better luck. I was met at the office door 
of the great Frankfort factory by a square 


| CROSSED wires with C. T. Pratt twice before I 


- shouldered erect man whose stern face softened 


perceptibly as I caught the twinkle in his eye. His 
hair was streaked with gray, but there was nothing 
old in his tones as he said “Hello Boy, I’m Pratt, 
I’ve been expecting you.” 

We sat down in his office while we waited for the 
photographer and he told me of the days when his 
million dollar plant had been a pocket edition, 
and of its wonderful growth. “How did you hap- 
pen to branch out into steel goods?” I asked. “TI 


and Hoes Are Made 


merely wanted to expand and decided it was a 
good field,” he said. “You see it is pretty com- 
monly reported that most of the steel goods made in 
this country are under the control of one head. I 
wasn’t averse to sharing that field.” 


A Good Start 


“How did you start?” I asked. “With Beach,” 
was his reply. “C. N. Beach, my factory superin- 
tendent. I picked what I thought was the man 
who knew more about making steel goods than any 
man in America, and when he took hold of things 
we were on a fair way toward making steel goods. 
He selected the men we needed and he knew them, 
for he has been in American steel goods factories 
for years. 

“Then we built a factory and put in it equipment 
that is the last word when it comes to modern ma- 
chinery for making steel goods. We really have 
four factories. One for making hoes, one for light 
forks, one for heavy forks and one for rakes.” 

About this time the photographer showed up and 
we passed down through the chuck factory which 
is nearly a thousand feet in length, and over to the 
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Illustrating the seven marked advances that bring bar steel to a finished hoe 
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steel goods plant. Here we met Superintendent 
Beach and he looked and acted the part Pratt said 
he played. 

Cutting Hoe Patterns 


We started with the great bars of steel. It 
looked as if there was enough steel there to make 
a millior tools, and I guess there was. We saw 
great *s x 41,-in. bars heated in noisy, fiercely 
blown oil ovens, and then fed into the powerful 
press where the hoe patterns were cut. The feeder, 
a great powerful fellow, flopped the bar over after 
each cut and with no waste at all the work went 
on. He cut as far as his “heat” permitted, stuck 
the end of the bar back in the furnace and started 
a fresh bar into the press. He had five bars heat- 
ing all the time. On the other end of the machine 
his partner grasped the “cut” with a pair of tongs 
and tossed the dull red patterns into a glowing 
heap that constantly grew larger. 


We then came to a great machine which is used 
for shanking hoes. It was a powerful machine 
which seemed to take its work as child’s play. Un- 
der its power the crude ovaled shank assumed shape 
and the product passed on to the next machine 
where the hoe socket was welded to the newly 
formed shank. 

We then followed the shanked pattern to the hoe 
rolls where the thick patterns were rapidly spread 
to thin blades which looked like great butterfly 
wings. The irregular edges were then trimmed to 
shape. I noticed electric fans turned on the men 
working at these machines, and commented on it. 
“Can’t treat men like they used to,” was Pratt’s 
reply. “Can’t and don’t want to. You’ll find an 
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A rag wheel made of cotton cloth; emery and glue is 
used to polish the hoes 




















Fork roils showing how each tine of a fork must be individually handled. 
roll ten temes before the metal is rolled to shape 


Each tine is thrust into this 
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Powerful press used for cutting hoe patterns. This press chops through the % by 4%-in. steel that is fed into 
it as if the heavy metal was sheet iron. All the heating is done in oil furnaces 


electric fan on every man handling hot metal in 
this plant.” 


Hardening, Tempering and Polishing 


From the trimming machines the hoes in great 
loads are trucked to the place» where they are 
tempered and the necks are bent to shape. They 
are then taken to the polishing rooms where skilled 
workmen polish them on great rag wheels. These 
wheels are made of cotton, glue and emery. The 
dust from each wheel is air drawn directly into a 
branch pipe which connects with a great blower 
pipe that extends the entire length of the grinding 
room, which is light, airy and practically free of 
the dust which in old-time grinding rooms killed 
men and crippled efficiency. The grinding crew is 

















The hoe roll rapidly spreads the thick patterns into thin 
blades. An electric fan is turned on every workman 
handling hot metal in the Pratt works 


well represented by the fat, jovial old chap whose 
picture we took. He doesn’t look as if the grind 
was even threatening to get him. 

From the polishing room the hoes passed to the 
handling and finishing rooms. This process we will 
describe later. The Pratt Chuck Company makes 
171 different sizes and patterns of hoes. 


Rolling Fork Tines 


In this great factory they make thirty different 
styles and sizes of light forks, and ten styles of 
heavy forks. They make eight styles and sizes of 
steel rakes. The work required to make a: rake 
or a fork is little understood by the average mer- 
chant. As I followed a fork from the bar of steel 
to the finished product I wondered how it could be 
sold for the prices which prevail. The answer is 
trained men, near-human machinery and splendid 
factory system and organization. 

For instance, a four-tine fork passes through 
six distinct processes of manufacture. It is 
blanked, rolled, head bent, trimmed and pointed, 
hardened and tempered and polished. The greatest 
work is in the rolling process. The tines are bent 
back and rolled out one at a time. I watched a 
workman rolling the tines of a coke fork. In the 
rolls were eleven slits or grooves. They tapered 
down. The first large groove flattened and slightly 
shaped the roughly chopped out metal from which 
the tine was to be made. Gradually the metal was 
passed through groove after groove, growing in 
léngth and improving in shape until it was a long 
and perfectly straight steel rod. Then the process 
was repeated on the next tine. The workmen at 
the rolls are very skillful and work with wonderful 
rapidity. 

Tempering 

After the tines are all rolled the fork is heated 
in an electrically controlled oven and placed in a 
shaper where a steel roller rapidly bends them to 
the shape required. On the same heat they are 
tempered in a lead bath which is also controlled by 
electricity and gaged by a barometer. The temper- 
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Concaving forks. The hot straight tines are bent in 
this machine. In the vat at the side the forks are 
hardened on the same heat 


ing is a most particular work and the gravest 
danger in a steel goods plant is overheating. 


The Handle Factory 


Since the days of the old backwoods axe handle 
maker things have been on the move. Using a 
hundred thousand dozen handles a year meant there 
must be no slip up on the handle question. ‘“There’s 
just one way to be sure of a thing and that’s to do 




















Handle driver or handling machine. The handles are 
steamed and ferrule cap placed, then under slow heavy 
pressure the large shank of the tool is forced into the 
small hole in the handle. The steaming and the iron 
ferrule on the handle both prevent splitting 


it yourself,” said President Pratt as we entered the 
handle factory. “We’re equipped so that we don’t 
have to depend on any one. Our timber comes in 
from the surrounding hills. New York is a great 
old State for good white ash. The logs are sawed 
into blanks and then ripped into strips of the right 
dimension.” 
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Handle turning machine. A square piece of clear northern grown white ash timber goes in and a gracefully 
turned handle comes out. 


These machines are capable of turning out over two million handles a year in the 
Pratt plant 
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From the rip saws they go to the automatic 
handle turning machine where they are turned to 
shape. After seasoning a year the handles are 
chucked for the ferrules and ready for attachment 
on the business end. 


Machine Makes 1800 Miles of Handles a Year 

I stopped at the handle-turning machine he had 
so casually mentioned. Piled one above the other 
were some five or six straight white ash strips. 
They were about two inches square, clear, white 
and fresh-smelling from recent contact with the 
saws. Suddenly the bottom strip was gripped with 
the automatic feed, pulled into the planer or turn- 
ing knives, and as it passed through the machine 
its comrades-in-waiting settled down for their turn 
to be transformed from little square poles to grace- 
fully turned handles. Those machines turn out 
streams of perfect handles. The completed prod- 
uct from that one machine, if laid end to end for 
a year would stretch out some eighteen hundred 
miles. Truly the jack knife, block plane, sand- 
paper and broken glass of the old time handle maker 
have become obsolete for such work. 


Where the Wood and Metals Meet 

The handles meet the finished metal parts of 
hoes, rakes and forks in the finishing room. I 
followed a coke fork through the room. The 
handles were placed in a deep steaming tub where 
a current of live steam soon made the immersed 
ends soft and moist almost to a leathery degree. 
Then under pressure the ferrules and caps were 
slowly forced on to the handles. Then the fork 
with its heavy shank’ was placed in the handle 
driver. The handle was securely fastened in the 
machine in direct line, and under slow heavy 
pressure the shank was driven into the handle. The 
shanks were nearly half the diameter of the handles. 
The holes into which they were driven were about 
half the diameter of the shanks, but the steaming 
and the ferrule encasement permitted those shanks 
to be driven home without splitting the wood and 
once in they were there for keeps. 

The forks were then taken to the sanding ma- 
chines which consist of rapidly driven sand belts 
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Sanding machine where ferrule connections and wood 

handles are given a smoothing. On a similar machine 

where the belt is coated with wax the handles are given 
their final finishing which is called waxing 


which smooth the ferrule and handle connections. 
They are then taken to similar machines where the 
belts are coated with wax and the handles are 
given their final finishing which is called waxing. 
The labels are pasted on freshly as the goods go 
out. 

The members of the Pratt Chuck Company are 
new people in the steel goods business. Their 
enviable reputation as chuck makers and as a great 
stamping works assured their new factories a suc- 
cess. They know the value of quality, and the 
thoroughness with which they have equipped and 
manned their steel goods plant explains the favor- 
able recognition their new line is receiving in the 
tradé. Their products will be handled exclusively 
through the jobbing trade. 

















It takes many operations to make a steel rake. Many of the seven steps shown in this illustration require 


several operations 





















WEEKLY PAGE OF DISPLAY IDEAS 


By Hardware Age Window Trimming Specialists 
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Five machines arranged to bring out the important selling points. 


This is accomplished with the aid of tape 


and connecting these points with explanatory cards 


miliarize himself with the Roman alphabet, 

as it is considered to be one of the most ar- 
tistic and practical styles for high-class show card 
writing. The Roman alphabet, possibly, can be 
varied more than any alphabet style, both for the 
pen and brush. 

The style shown in this article is what is known 
as a built-up style, being made in one or two strokes 
of the brush, and for this class of work it is recom- 
mended that a No. 7 red sable rigger be used, select- 
ing a brush that is not so stocky, that it has a tend- 
ency to split on the ends when flattened out. 

The card writer who is looking for an alphabet 
that is out of the ordinary and which possesses both 
ease in execution, legibility, and an artistic snap, 
will find this style much to his liking. Card work 
of this general character was formerly outlined 
with a small brush and then filled in, a process that 
is too slow for present-day requirements, as at this 
age speed is absolutely an essential factor. The 
brush is worked flat and is held so that the chisel 
edge is parallel to the guide lines, thus producing 
the slender parts of the letters mostly parallel to 
the guide lines, with strokes from left to right. 

The wide perpendicular strokes are made with 
the brush in the opposite direction. An alphabet 
of this character is especially suited to head lines 
or to other such words or lines as may be em- 
phasized, and is especially appropriate for this sea- 
son of the year, when an artistic style is desired 
which will show up to the best advantage. This 
style of work looks well in connection with light 
Soennecken pen lettering, as it gives a very strong 
contrast. 

The alphabet was executed on quarter sheet cards 
11 by 14. The lower case letters, such as a, c, and 


BY mitt hardware show card writer should fa- 


The capital letters were executed between guide 
lines 142 in. apart. 


Importance of the Layout 


Next in importance to proficiency in lettering is 
skill in the layout. Sooner or later the work of 
nearly all card writers is characterized by a certain 
individuality of style, which is readily recognized, 
being marked by the form of layout, the method of 
featuring or applying illustrations, or any peculiar 
type of lettering which is characteristic of the 
writer. These three essentials are not by any means 
the least important. 

A fundamental rule which is frequently over- 
looked by the novice card writer is that in laying out 
a card not only should the work thereon have the 
lower margin a trifle wider than the top margin, but 
the prominent or heavier lettering on the card 
should be well abovethe actual center when possible 


ABCDEFG 
FAIJKLMN 
OPORST 
UVWXY Z 
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e were executed between guide lines % in. apart. A new and artistic alphabet based on the Roman letter 
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with such of the text as follows grouped so as to be 
easily read. 


The Show Window 


Our show window reproduction this week por- 
trays a simple yet effective showing of sweeper-vac 
machines. Only five complete machines are shown 


abcdef¢gh 
ljkIlImnopq 
rStuvwxyZ 


23456789 


The lower case and figures of the new Roman alphabet 
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in the large window. At the same time they are 
arranged in such a manner as to bring out the im- 
portant selling points. This is accomplished with 
the aid of tape and diamond shaped cards so as to 
forcibly impress the window onlookers with the 
three in one features of the sweeper-vac devices. 
Further attention is called to the use and merits of 
this machine with the aid of large half sheet show 
cards used in the foreground. 

The background of the show window is given a 
home atmosphere with the aid of lace curtains and 
a built-in dummy window, behind which is mounted 
a scenic painting in seasonable colors. 

A library table arranged with books and maga- 
zines completes the window setting. If a wax 
figure cannot be secured for the posing of the ma- 
chine as illustrated, this feature may be eliminated, 
at the same time carrying out the display idea. 


Eeh-Nis-Kim Opens Summer Camp 


é hen fourth annual camp of the members of 
the Fraternity of Eeh-Nis-Kim was formally 
opened and dedicated on July 3, and the camp is now 
ready for the visiting “Indians,” who will come 
from all parts of the country and spend a week or 
two in solid enjoyment of camp life. 

Eeh-Nis-Kim is an organization of hardware 
dealers and their retail salesmen, and was founded 
about five years ago by the officials of The Car- 
borundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., with an 
idea of promoting good fellowship and a fraternal 
feeling between themselves and the hardware 
dealers handling Carborundum products, as well as 
fostering a condition of close friendship among the 
dealers and salesmen themselves. To date there 
are about six thousand members in the organiza- 
tion, and its big feature is the annual council 
gathering at Camp Eeh-Nis-Kim located each year, 
during the months of July and August, on the 
banks of the historic Niagara River, a short dis- 
tance from Niagara Falls. 

The Order of Eeh-Nis-Kim is founded upon the 
Indian traditions of the Niagara frontier and the 
members are designated as either Braves or Medi- 
cine Men, the latter being those members who have 


visited the camp and have been initiated into the . 


mysteries of the Medicine Lodge. 
The opening of this year’s camp was attended 
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with pomp and ceremony. The Indians, decked in 
fringe and feathers, paddled to the camp dock in 
canoes and, led by The Great Sachem of the Order, 
proceeded to the center of the grounds and raised 
Old Glory and the Eeh-Nis-Kim banner. Then 
there was a war dance and a few short speeches 
from officers of the order and some of the visiting 
Braves. Following this, there was a formal inspec- 
tion of the camp and a reception to the visiting 
women who were there as guests of the members 
for the day. Then there was dancing in the recrea- 
tion tent, followed by a dinner in the mess tent 
served by Amel, the peerless chef of the camp outfit. 

At the camp visiting Braves and Medicine Men 
will find every provision for a healthful, happy, 
close-to-nature sort of an outing. The camp fur- 
nishes the tents, cots, blankets, sheets, bathing 
suits, clean towels—in fact every camp comfort— 
without any charge whatever. The visitors simply 
pay a cost price for their meals. At the camp are 
to be found a splendid baseball diamond, tennis, 
volley ball and handball courts, quoit-pitching 
grounds and a fine big recreation tent in which the 
men gather during the evenings and have their 
card games, song fests and general jollifications. 

On certain nights during the week the Medicine 
Lodge holds its sessions around the campfire be- 
neath the big trees in the camp grove, and proceed 
to put the visitors through the weird and wonderful 
Medicine Degree. 

The camp is located in a beautiful old grove 
right on the banks of the river. There is a good 
old swimming hole, splendid boating and good fish- 
ing-on-the Niagara—=in fact there is every facility 
at camp to put a man in tip-top physical condition 
and to give him a happy outing. The camp is but a 
few moments’ ride from the wonders of Niagara 
Falls, and every day excursion parties are organ- 
ized and the men take a trip to the wonderful 
cataracts, down the Niagara Gorge to view the 
Rapids and Whirlpool, and to other points of scenic 
beauty and historic interest in and about Niagara. 

This year hardware men, who are present or 
prospective members of the organization, are per- 
mitted to bring a friend or two, not in the hard- 
ware business, with them. These men will have 
all the privileges of the camp, but of course the 
initiation into the Medicine Lodge is reserved for 
hardware men only. 

Camp Eeh-Nis-Kim affords a splendid opportunity 
for a vacation. The cost is very small and the men 
get plenty of good, fresh air, good food and water, 
just enough exercise to keep them in condition to 
enable them to eat better, sleep better and work 
better when they go back on the job. 

Those who visit the camp are to remember that 
the camp belongs to them. They are under no 
obligation to its founders, the officials of The Carbo- 
rundum Company. 

All hardware men who are interested in the 
organization, this fraternity of good fellows and 
good Indians, and who desire more information re- 
garding the camp are requested to write to The 
Great Sachem of Eeh-Nis-Kim, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


W. HERMON SLADE, of W. Hermon Slade & Co., 
Camden Buildings, 418 George Street, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, was a visitor at the offices of HARDWARE AGE 
recently. W. Hermon Slade & Co. are Australian rep- 
resentatives of the Corbin Screw Corporation, Russell & 
Erwin Mfg. Company, Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, 
and P. & F. Corbin. 


THE BUFFALO MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been incorporated by William C. 
Newman, Henry W. Pottle and Frank Gibbons; $10,000. 








PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


Some Strong Small Space Ads—A Profitable Departmentized Ad 


This Ad Is Getting Results 


No. 1 (3 cols. x 8 in.).—Every week the House- 
Bond Hardware Company of Memphis, Tenn., the 
firm sending us this ad, uses this space and this 
style of copy in a Sunday newspaper. As will be 
noted, the make-up is in department store style and 
quite a variety of goods is listed. Special attention 
is directed to the paint column on the right. Each 
Sunday this column is reserved for paints exclu- 
sively, all lines being covered, and copy being 
changed each insertion. The House-Bond Company 
in a letter written to us by the president, S. J. 
House, Jr., states that this column appearing regu- 
larly has developed a very nice paint business; in 


fact, this end of the business at present is showing 
is food for 


steady and profitable sales. There 


thought in this firm’s experience. First, a de- 
partmentized ad is used, running every week and 
made up each time in conformity to a prearranged 
layout. Second, one-third of this space is used to 
pound away on one line. The profitable results may 
be traced to what may be termed, for lack of some- 
thing more expressive, a double cumulative effect. 
The ad itself has a cumulative power through its 
repetition, and the paint column appearing each in- 
sertion builds up cumulative power on one special 
line. We have preached departmentized ads until 
we began to fear the subject had reached a thread- 
bare condition, but we are still of the opinion that 
hardware dealers are not doing enough of this sort 
of publicity. Departmentized ads do not take the 
place of special ads, as is proved by the House- 
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No. 1—Has developed a very nice paint business 
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Bond once-a-week ad. But they do afford the mer- 
chant a periodic opportunity to make a compara- 
tively small space feature a considerable portion of 








QUICK. MEAL OIL STOVE 
.-- $15.00... 


=e Burns Ordinary Coal 
Oil. 
A ‘Stove -‘That” Makes No Smoke, 
Smell, or Ashes. | 





A stove that is always ready. A safe stove. An .eco---| | 
nomical stove. A stove that will make summer cooking a 
pleasure. 

_ Weare always anxiéus to demonstrate the advantages 
of the QUICK-MEAL stoves. 


BLAKEY-GLARK HARDWARE COMPANY 


SOUTH MAIN STREET 




















No. 2—The adman jumps right into this subject 


his stock. And they offer him a means of building 
up cumulative advertising power with regard to his 
store stock as a whole which is a difficult thing to 
do by any other means. In other words, it is the 
department store method utilized for the hardware 
store. This ad is well displayed; the illustrations 
give it human interest, and the copy is sufficiently 
complete to make a strong selling appeal. Read the 
text on the tool box and that on the house paint, for 
illustration. You will make no mistake in taking 
this ad as a model for your departmentized public- 
ity. 
Snappy Talk in Small Space 

No. 2 (2 cols. x 4 in.).—C. B. Knighten, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Blakey-Clark Hardware Com- 
pany, Ennis, Texas, sends along this 2-column ad 
on oil stoves. One reading will reveal its “straight- 
from-the-shoulder” punch. In quick succession the 
stove is announced, its price given, its fuel advan- 
tage stated, and its cleanliness made apparent. And 
the illustration nestles right alongside these impor- 
tant lead arguments. The copy goes on to state the 
store’s other advantages, including convenience, 
safety, comfort, and economy. We are glad of the 
opportunity of showing this ad, for it illustrates 
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THE AUTOIST 


HAMR-HANDL 
SCREW DRIVER 
Nickel Plated 
15e¢ 
‘BLAKEY-CLARK HARDWARE C0. 


We Carry What You Want South Main Street | 

















No. 3—Tell a live story to every motorist 


better than any argument how effective small space 
may be made when the ad man jumps right into 
his subject. 
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Told in the Illustration 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 4 in.).—Another ad from the 
Blakey-Clark Company. Not every ad can get by 
the sales-getting gates without any copy, but this 
one shows a carefully drawn illustration that tells 
a live story to every motorist who has struggled 
with an ordinary screw-driver and a refractory 
screw. And perhaps the brief announcement of the 
tool in poster style serves the purpose better than 
would a detailed description. You can’t go very far 
with this idea, however, for not every illustration 
can be made to tell so complete a story as this one 


does. 
An Effective Illustration 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 7 in.).—The Kelley Hardware 
Company, Duluth, Minn., sends us this gardening 
ad. While this particular ad ran Several weeks ago, 
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No. 4—The type matter stands out in the mortised 
space 





the design of the mortised illustration is timely, 
and with a change in the heading the ad would be 
an effective piece of summer publicity. As a means 
of freshening up your publicity, as far as appear- 
ance is concerned, this sort of a mortised illustra- 
tion answers very well. A great many articles in 
the hardware store may be shown as is the watering 
can here, and the background may be varied in 
numberless ways through the use of “Ben Day” 
tints or lines and cross-lines and stipples laid on the 
black background of the illustration. Notice how 
the type matter stands out in the mortised space. 
Special attention is directed to the firm signature; 
it is neat as well as compact, and can easily be made 
to fit any size ad. 
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MAKING OF AN INSIDE EAVE 


TROUGH MITER 


By A. F. MUELLER 
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FIG.2. Profile, 


FIG. §. Patlern For I. 
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Patterns for an inside eave trough miter 


an interior angle of a house, it must be 

supplied with a guard on the front edge to 
prevent the water from the valley of the roof, shoot- 
ing over the trough. These guards never increase 
or benefit the appearance of the house or the trough, 
so a gore, forming a pocket that widens the trough 
is placed in this miter and then this miter will con- 
sist of three pieces. 

Draw a center line, as 12°-12-12’ in Figs. 1 and 2, 
and from some point on this line describe the pro- 
file, including the profile of the bead, which inter- 
sects the large circle at the point where a line, 
parallel with the top passes through the center of 
the bead and crosses the large circle, as at 9. Space 
the quarter circle 12°-15 and the arc 12°-9 into the 


W «= an eave trough is placed in an ell, or in 


same number of spaces, but those in E will be 
longer than those in F. The point 12° is in the bot- 
tom of the trough and this point should not be 
moved, as it is the point where the pattern edges 
changes from a convex curve to a concave curve 
and vice versa. Space the bead into equal spaces 
and with the center line as a base line, lay off the 
outline of the fittings, as J and JJ]. 

The gore may be inserted in several ways and two 
of these are shown in Fig. 1. Decide upon the dis- 
tance that the bead of the gore shall be from 15’ 
and set off this point on the diagonal line 15’-A, as 
A, and through A draw a line at an angle of 45 deg. 
to the outlines, intersecting them at the points 5. 
With these points as centers and any radius, 
describe arcs that intersect the outlines, as at f, g 
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and 7. 7. Using these points as centers and a greater 
radius than before, describe arcs that intersect, as 
at h and k. From h and k draw lines through the 
points 5, locating the miter lines in the plan for the 
bead. From the points 9 and 9” lines can be drawn 
to 15’, shown dotted, to be the miter lines for one 
way of inserting the gore, or lines can be drawn to 
the low point 12’ to be the miter lines for the other 
way. The process of developing the patterns is the 
Same in either case and those for the latter way 
will only be developed. 

From the points in the profile and bead draw 
lines, that are parallel to the center line, to inter- 
sect the miter line 15’-12’-9 and from the points 
12’ to 9 on this miter line draw lines, parallel with 
the bead of the gore JJ, to intersect the miter line 
on the opposite end of the gore 12’-9”. If the first 
way had been used then these lines would have 
been drawn from the intersections a, b, c, etc. 

It will be necessary to develop a section, at right 
angles to the bead, through the longest part of the 
piece JJ, or on line 12’-9*, to obtain the length of the 
stretchout of this piece. Parallel with 12’-9* draw 
a line 12-9 in Fig. 4 and from the points on 12’-9” 
draw perpendiculars across 12-9. Make each of the 
perpendiculars, measuring from 12-9, equal to the 
lengths similarly numbered in the profile. The pro- 
file shows by these lengths the distances that it is 
from the points on the surface of the trough to the 
top. As 12° is 12°-12 from the top, 11° is 11°-11 
from the top, etc. Connecting the ends of the per- 
pendiculars will result in the section on the line 
15’-12’-9* as shown in Fig. 4, and includes the sec- 
tion on 127-15’. 

At right angles to J draw a line and on it place 
all of the spaces in the profile, 1 to 15 and from the 
points draw lines parallel with the center line. 
Project to these lines, at right angles to the center 
line, the miter line points 2 to 15’ in the plan. Con- 
necting these intersections will result in the net 
pattern for the pieces J and JI//, as in Fig. 3. 

Produce the line 15’-A in Fig. 1 and on it place 
the spaces 12° to 9° in Fig. 4. As the profile of the 
bead is the same in all of the pieces, continue from 
9° and place on the line the spaces in the bead, 
the same as in Fig. 3, numbering them from 9° in 
reverse order. Through the points located draw 
indefinite lines and to these indefinite lines project 
the miter line points (on both ends of JJ), parallel 
with 15’-A, of the same numbers. Connecting the 
intersections will produce the net pattern for the 
gore, as shown in Fig. 5. This piece is generally 
left without any seaming allowances excepting pos- 
sibly small lugs, as m and o and when it is formed 
to shape it must be like 12°-9° in Fig. 4, to make 
the joints with the other pieces. 

Fig. 6 shows how the pattern is turned around so 
that it will dovetail the pattern in Fig. 3 and save 
material. Seaming allowances are shown but on 
ene or the other of the pieces the part of allowance 
15’-12’ must be cut away. At B is shown a section 
of the miters when the seams are riveted, as in 
galvanized trough, and at C when they are lapped 
and soldered, as in tin trough. D shows where the 
pieces were cut on the net lines, butted, soldered 
and later stripped to strengthen the joint. 

Now the patterns are cut for trough that is semi- 
circular and if they are not formed to this shape 
the pieces will not go together, regardless as to 
how accurate the patterns may be. On some work it 
is the practice not to trim one or more of the edges 
and at first glance it would seem as if trimming 
the back edge of these miters was useless work. 
But they should be trimmed so that in sighting 
across the bead the back edge can be brought in 
line with the top of the bead. For if it is not in 
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line the piece is out of shape. You may be able in 
some way to get the pieces together but the ends 
will not be true semi-circles and will produce high 
or low joints where they connect with the rest of 
the trough. It is always a good plan to solder 
braces in the pieces J and JJ] to keep them rigid, 
and if not expert in this class of work it will pay 
to tack stays (profiles cut from sheet metal) in the 
pieces to keep them in the proper shape. If you 
don’t put the time in in the shop making them 
right the probabilities are that you will put in the 
time trying to make them come and look right 
when out on a job. * 


Collection Agencies Are Doing 
Thriving Business 


HE merchants of the small towns in the south- 
ern part of Dickinson County, Kansas, were 
visited recently by the representative of a Chicago 
collection agency, and from all reports he seems to 
have done a good business. The scheme he pre- 
sented required the payment of a deposit of $16 
for each $100 of accounts. The agent agrees that 
this deposit shall be returned if collections are not 
made, but a clause in the contract, according to a 
merchant who informed us of the same, provides 
that the collection agency shall have “unlimited 
time to make the collections.” This looks like a 
long time to wait for the return of the deposit. 
About $300 was paid in fees by the merchants in 
the four or five small towns in the territory named. 
When will merchants learn to shun such schemes 
as this? Probably not until the farmers learn to 
turn down the steel range and buggy trailers and 
the smooth tongued individual who has some “blue 
sky” to sell. Dealers think it strange that the 
farmers will allow themselves to be duped in this 
way but they forget about the money they them- 
selves annually throw away on collection agencies, 
fake freight audit bureaus, catalog schemes and a 
few other things of like nature. 

The field man for the Western Association makes 
a daily report to the secretary and there is not a 
week passes that these reports do not tell of some 
dealer who refuses to help support the association 
but who has been caught by some fake auditing 
bureau that has cost him from $10 to $20. 

A case in point occurred in the last report. A 
dealer was solicited about a year ago to join the 
Western Association. He was one of those who 
wanted to be shown what he could expect in the 
way of tangible benefits. The freight audit bureau 
was explained and it seemed to appeal to him, but 
he would not join. A second call was made upon 
this same man a few days ago and it was learned 
that he had put up $20 to a total stranger for a 
membership in an auditing concern and had given 
up all of his bills and now can’t hear a word from 
them. 

These collection, auditing and catalog schemes 
will keep and the best plan for the dealer to pursue 
is to lay the contract aside and take it up the next 
day when he is not under the hypnotic influence of 
some shrewd, sharp solicitor; then if he is still in 
doubt, send the contract to the secretary of his 
association. If the secretary has not the informa- 
tion on file to answer intelligently he can and will 
get it. This is one of the things dealers’ associa- 
tions are organized for. It is one of the valuable 
services they are in a position to render. If dealers 
would only use their associations more they would 
place a still higher value upon their membership. 
—The Implement Dealers’ Bulletin. 
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Stanley’s Hinges in Boxes and 
Stanley’s Hinge Display Cards 


HAT is the complete Stanley System which 
we are offering to progressive Hardware 
men. It makes the selling of Stanley’s 

Hinges a simple matter, avoiding all loss of time 
on the part of customers or clerks and preventing 
mistakes. 


These Hinge Displays are perfect full-sized re- 
productions in natural colors of the various sizes 
and styles of Stanley’s Strap and T-Hinges, 
Hinge Hasps and “Safety” Hasps. Each display 
consists of four stout cards hung on a steel sup- 
port. These cards are hinged so that they can be 
swung from side to side and each card shown to 
the customer, permitting him to quickly pick out 
the hinge he wants. 


The clerk turns then to the adjoining shelves and 
selects the right box at a glance. Each box is 
plainly labeled and contains a pair of hinges with 
just the right number of screws of the proper 
size. The Stanley box is of the neat, strong, 
telescope pattern. We originated this style of 
package for Strap and T-Hinges and have used 
it for many years for our other lines of Shelf 
Hardware. 


The hinge displays serve exactly the purpose of a 
sample board, but occupy much less room. When 


not in use they can be swung back against the 
shelves out of the way. 


One of the big advantages of this Stanley System 
lies in the fact that you are handling Stanley’s 
Hinges, for sixty years the Standard of quality 
in the hardware and building trades. 


The average man will trade where he gets the 
best service. If your competitor carries hinges 
in boxes a customer will be detained there only 
a minute or two against the twelve minutes re- 
quired at your store. It is to your advantage 
therefore not to waste the time of your cus- 
tomers. 


Write to Department ““W” regarding this time- 
saving, money-making system of selling hinges. 
We will tell you how you can procure a set of 
these Hinge Displays free. 


When visiting the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 

you are invited to make your headquarters at the 

Stanley Booth, Block 26, Manufacturers’ Bldg. 
See Front Cover, also Page 23 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


New Counter Display Rack 


The U. S. Expansion Bolt Company, 
48 Dey Street, New York City, has 
brought out an attractive display rack 
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New counter display rack for the U. 8. 
renewable ice picks 


for its U. S. renewable ice picks. 
This display rack takes up but very 
little space, as it measures only 11 by 
6 in. The rack is strongly built from 
selected wood, and it is stained a dark 
serviceable brown. 

The company states that it is a de- 
cidedly presentable display and will 
add to the attractiveness of a dealer’s 
counter. Each rack holds 1 doz. ice 
picks. The company is shipping trial 
orders for 1 doz. ice picks with this 
display rack. 


The Salt Lake Hardware 
Company’s Catalogs 


The Salt Lake Hardware Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has just pub- 
lished two new catalogs, one featur- 
ing saddlery, covering the company’s 
complete line of saddles, harness, col- 
lars, leather goods, saddlery hard- 
ware and accessories of all kinds, and 
the other catalog being the firm’s 
automobile accessory catalog. It is 
an attractive book of 230 pages, 
printed on enameled paper with new 
cuts and illustrations throughout. 
The accessory catalog covers the ac- 
cessory field thoroughly, contains 
seventy-six pages, and is a_ well 
printed and attractively arranged 
booklet. 


“Peerless” Sample Faucets 


The John Sommer Faucet Com- 
pany, Railroad Avenue, Washington, 
N. J., is sending out to the hardware 
trade small working models of its 
“Peerless” faucets. These are very 
desirable for houses employing trav- 
eling men as they show the actual 
goods in miniature. 

They weigh only 1 oz., and the com- 
pany will send enough of them to 
hardware merchants for all of their 
salesmen. 


THE TRIPP MFG. CoMPANyY, Lynn, 
Mass., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000, to manufac- 
ture automobiles, accessories, etc. 


“Brilliant” Suction Cleaner 


The Sterling Machine and Stamp- 
ing Company, Wellington, Ohio, is 
manufacturing the “Brilliant” suc- 
tion cleaner, which is stated by the 
manufacturer to be efficient, durable 
and reliable. It is operated by elec- 
tricity, the motor being of a very 
good make and capable of high speeds. 

The patent shoe is 12 in. long, giv- 
ing a broad sweep on the carpet, thus 
saving time in cleaning. It is fitted 
with a revolving brush which picks 
up ravelings and lint. The suction is 
as great at the end of the shoe as in 
the middle. The fan is made of cast 
aluminum in one piece, and the bear- 
ings are composed of a special bear- 
ing bronze. The self-oiling grease 
cups are fitted with felt wicks, held 
in place against the bearings with 
springs. 

The handle yoke is self adjusting 
and is easily attached. The shoe of 
the “Brilliant” suction cleaner is 
fitted with four small wheels which 
makes it easily operated. Each ma- 
chine is fitted with 25 ft. of cord. 

















The “Brilliant” suction cleaner 


This cord is exposed, making it easy 
to get at in case of trouble. Holders 
for the cord keep it in compact form 
when not in use. 

The “Brilliant” suction cleaner is 
only 6 in. in height. It may be used 
readily under furniture, and other 
out-of-the-way places. This cleaner 
weighs 8 lb., and it may be easily car- 
ried from room to room as needed. 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL WORKS, LTD., 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, have been 
incorporated to make and deal in toe 
calks. 
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Griffin Steel Door Stops 


The Griffin Mfg. Company, Erie, 
Pa., has added a pressed steel door 
stop to its extensive line of builders’ 

















One of the new Griffin steel door stops 


hardware. The company describes 
this door stop, which is illustrated 
here, as being made of the highest 
quality ccld-rolled steel, drawn into 
shape from one piece of material. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
it is seamless and is exceptionally 
strong. The company guarantees it 
to be practically indestructible. The 
tip is of the best grade of hard rubber, 
backed up by a heavy steel disk, which 
is held in place by a groove, knurled 
just back of it, making it impossible 
for the rubber to become loose. 

This stop is fastened in place by 
three round head screws and, as an 
example of its strength, the company 
states that it has been tested to hold 
a weight of 500 lb. suspended from 
the groove. The new door stop is fin- 
ished in any of the various hardware 
finishes, and it makes an attractive 
ornament on the base board, as well 
as being useful. 


Drawing Knives and Cold 
Chisel 


The H. D. Smith & Co., Plantsville, 
Conn., is manufacturing the “Perfect 
Handle” drawing knives and_ the 
“Sharpen Ezy” cold chisel. The 
blades of the drawing knives are solid 
pieces of crucible steel from edge to 
back. These are finely tempered and 
fitted with the “Perfect Handle.” 
These handles are treated with the 
company’s water-proofing compound, 
which renders them impervious to 
water. They are finished in their 
natural color, a rich red. 

The “Perfect Handle” razor blade 
style drawing knives are made with 
blade lengths of 8, 10 and 12 in. They 
are packed % doz. in a box and 6 doz. 
in a case. The 8-in. size is listed at 
$16 per doz., and the 10 and 12-in. 
sizes list at $18 and $20 per doz. re- 
spectively. 

The “Sharpen Ezy” cold chisel is 
claimed to be a decided improvement 
over the old style chisel. The blade 
is made so that it can be sharpened 
and ground down for a long time, just 
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This One Style 
of Track 
can be used on all these 
Sliding Doors 




















For Folding Sliding Doors in 
Churches, Schools or the Home 


There is a big advantage to you 
in being able to sell the same 
style track for use on a variety of 
jobs. 

It avoids the necessity of carrying 
a small stock of track for each class 
of building, and buying at the small 
order price. 


- tie G ae a a Pegi Sete ‘ >. 
Ey. Rod - Pe y “ be 
For No. 235 Right Angle 
Doors in Garages 
ee 
massa _— i . 


for barns has long been the standard. 
For garage work, No. 235 Right 
Angle Doors; No. 435 Sliding Fold- 
ing Doors. 
For parallel doors in garage or 
at i So aa barn work. Its adaptability to 
For No. 435 Folding Sliding parallel door work makes this 
; ata aetes style track very desirable to 
stock. 
For Sliding Accordion Fold- 


ing Doors in church, school and 














Pirie the home. 

for any Remember—this one style of 
pose track can be used on all these 
slides sliding doors. 
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as with an ordinary carpenter’s chisel. 
This chisel is a drop forged tool. The 
fluted handle allows a very comfort- 
able grip and prevents the tool from 
slipping in the hand of the user. 

These chisels are made in four 
blade widths, %, %, 5%, %, %, and 1 
in. These different sizes list at $1.75, 
$2.25, $3.25, $4.75, $6.75 and $8.75 re- 
spectively. An assortment of inch 
widths is priced at $4 per doz: 


New “Dumaco” Products 


The Durst Mfg. Company, 88-90 
Reade Street, New York City, has re- 
cently improved its force cup. These 
cups are made in two sizes, namely: 
4% and 5% in. diameter, and they 
are built in such a shape that the 4% 
in. cup will stand a pressure of 65 Ib. 
and the 5% in. cup a pressure of 100 
lb. These cups will clean closet bowls, 


sinks, bath tubs, basins, etc., without | 


difficulty. They are made of high 
grade red rubber, with 24-in. polished 

















The “Dumaco” force cup shown at the 
left; the right-hand view shows the 
“Dumaco” suction sink stopper 


handles fastened in. These cups are 
packed 1 doz. to a corrugated paper 
box, and they are guaranteed for 1 yr. 

The company’s suction sink stopper 
has been materially improved by being 
manufactured with a metal post in it, 
thereby preventing the ring from 
being torn out. This stopper is made 
of red rubber. It is durable and has 
a great suction and it can be retailed 
for 10 cents. A new leatheroid bibb 
washer has also been placed on the 
market by the company, and this is 
guaranteed to stand the action of 
either hot or cold water. 


The Hale Gas Mixer and 
Burner 


The Hale Gas Mixer Mfg. Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., has recently 
placed on the market the Hale gas 
mixer and burner. 

The illustration shows the Hale gas 
mixer as it appears ready to apply to 
any style burner, on stoves, heaters, 
furnaces, etc. The handle has a short 
arm extending from it at a right 
angle; to this arm is attached a con- 
necting rod which is fastened to a 
movable sleeve. When the handle is 
moved to turn on gas the same mo- 
tion also causes the sleeve to be 
drawn back so as to uncover the air 
openings (one of which is shown), 
and when the handle is moved to shut 
off the gas this operation is reversed, 
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The “Perfect Handle’ drawing knife is 


shown at the top; the lower view shows the 


“Sharpen Ezy” cold chisel 


and the air openings are thereby 
closed. 

The principle of this action permits 
the right amount of air to enter, no 
matter at what position the handle is 
placed. As more gas is_ supplied, 
more air also is supplied, and vice 
versa. The orifice of the needle-valve 
tip being small, the velocity of the 
gas passing through it generates a 
force that acts upon the atmosphere 
with an injector effect, drawing in 
the air through the air openings. 
The size of these openings allows only 
the right amount of air to enter that 
is necessary for perfect combustion. 

This mixer is equally well adapted 
to natural gas, artificial gas, blaugas, 
or any other gas that requires the ad- 
mixture of air to secure combustion. 

The manufacturer of this appliance 
makes several very important claims 
for it, chief among which is the 
maintenance of ‘perfect combustion 
at all times, even with a varying gas 
pressure; that it saves all preventable 
loss in gas due to imperfect combus- 
tion; that it will not backfire; that it 
prevents the formation of soot on the 

















The Hale gas mixer 


bottoms of cooking utensils, as well 
as. the formation of carbon monoxide 
—that dangerous gas—the result of 
imperfect combustion. 


Automatic Band Saw Guide 
Booklet 


The Automatic Saw Guide and Ma- 
chine Company, Irwin, Pa., is dis- 
tributing to the trade a small booklet 
featuring the “Newell” automatic 
band saw guide. This booklet is well 
illustrated and printed. It contains 
six pages and includes a list of users 
of the company’s product. 


THE COMMONWEALTH MOTOR SPE- 
CIALTY COMPANY, Jackson, Mich., has 
been incorporated to manufacture and 
distribute motor accessories. 


A Small Portable Electric 
Oven 


The Hotpoint Electric Heating 
Company, Ontario, Cal., has produced 
a small oven for use on the Hotpoint 

















A new small portable oven placed on the 
market by the Hotpoint Electric Heating 
Company 


“El Glostovo” and the “El Grilstovo,” 
which are two highly efficient, glow- 
ing-coil-reflector types of electric 
stoves. The oven is here shown in 
place over an “E] Grilstovo.” 

The company states that these 
miniature electric ranges can be used 
at a small cost and that they may be 
attached to any ordinary lamp socket. 

“Ovenette,”’ as the new Hotpoint 
product is named, is made of pressed 
steel. There are no seams or cracks 
in its construction. It is finished in 
highly polished nickel. As shown by 
the illustration, it is made in three 
sections, and is adaptable to two dis- 
tinct sizes, for economy in cooking. 
The price of the “Ovenette” is $2.50. 


Hayward Automatic Pipe 
and Nut Wrench 


The Hayward Wrench Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., is manufacturing the Hay- 
ward automatic pipe and nut wrench, 
which adjusts itself to any size pipe 
or nut within its capacity instantly. 
Two motions with one hand are all 
that are necessary. 

This wrench will not crush pipe. 
The harder the pull on the wrench the 
tighter it holds. With a quick release 
and a ratchet movement, the automatic 
adjustment makes it easy to operate 
the wrench on pipes or nuts. It is 
simple and handy. 

The Hayward wrench is fully guar- 
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‘“‘We are very well 
satisfied with the 
; service which we 
— are getting from 


GOODRICH 


WIRELESS 
TRUCK TIRES 










as we have been getting an excess 
of miles over the guarantee. ’’ 


Bright & Company, Wholesale Dealers in 
Hardware, Sporting Goods and Mill Sup- 
plies, Reading, Pa., wrote the above to 
our Philadelphia Branch April 30, 1915, 
regarding Goodrich Wireless Tires on their 
two-ton truck. 


Does continuous service rather than 
frequent replacements interest you? 
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‘Shall we buy a new truck?’ 


Nearly 100 of the leading makes of motor 
trucks are accurately describedinthe1915 @ 
edition of ‘‘Motor Trucks of America.”” @, 
It is an impartial, dependable authority. @@ 
Also contains articles of interest to truck 
owners and prospective buyers. 


Free to those who address Dept. H, 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Wireless Tire Dept. Akron, Ohio 


The New York Electric Head Light Controller for 


kK ORD Car S amar io = 


Delivers a powerful light at the lowest engine 
speed. Uses the regular Ford magneto, 
requiring no batteries or complications. Entirely 
automatic in its operation—no belts, gears or 
movable connections to the engine are employed. 
It also prevents the bulbs from becoming 
burned out at excessive engine speed. This is 
positively the first and only solution to the electric head light problem on Ford cars. We furnish neces- 
Sary wires already connected, so that any one can install in ten minutes by the simple removal and 
replacing of one bolt. You need one—why delay? Send $5.00 with the understanding that you may 
return the device if you desire. 














a POWERFUL LIGHT AT 


LOWEST ENGINE SPEED 





Install a New York | The New York Uni-Coil Ignition Sys- 














Master Vibrator on | tem for FORD Cars PRICE $15.00 
Bs Your FORD Car Operated by the Ford flywheel magneto (or battery). This system is 
= , primarily intended to operate on Ford flywheel magneto. It con- 
3 SEO dal and enjoy the smooth evenly sists of a well made 
3 NEW YORK COLCE™ applied power so noticeable elevating gear bracket 
4 =tR VIERA in six cylinderengines. IT IS upon which our Com- 
3 aise Y IMMATERIAL IF YOUR bined Timer and high - 
a CAR IS THE LATEST OR tension Distributor is 

OLDEST MODEL—our vi- mounted. The dis- a 

brator dispenses with all coil tributor is of the most 

adjustments insuring easy simple construction containing the essentials of the 


high tension magneto. It uses one unit equipped 
with vibrator of your regular Ford coil. It dispenses 
with the timer and practically all of your present 


starting and a hot perfectly 
timed powerful spark under all 


conditions. The proven stand- wiring, insuring a perfect timed spark and freedom 
ard for the past six years. from trouble. The only satisfactory distributor sys- 
Price $10.00 with fittings to in- tem for the Ford magneto. Furnished complete to 








stall on the new 1915 models. the smallest detail. 


343 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK COIL COMPANY, ie what Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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anteed. It is made of the best quality 
of high carbon, drop forged steel. 
This wrench is made in three sizes; 
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The Hayward automatic pipe and nut 
wrench 














measuring 7, 11 and 14 in. in length 
respectively. The list prices of the 
different models are $1.25, $1.75 and 
$2.25. 


Shelby Garage Door Holder 


The Shelby Spring Hinge Company, 
Shelby, Ohio, has placed upon the 
market the Shelby garage door 
holder, which holds the door open and 
locks it when closed. This holder was 
designed in particular for swinging 
garage doors, for use while the car 
was being driven in or out of the 
garage, but it can be also used on all 
swinging doors that it is necessary to 
hold open, as in warehouses, barns or 
public buildings. 

The Shelby garage door holder is 
made entirely of wrought steel and 
it is strong enough to hold any door 
in the most severe weather. There 
are no springs or frail parts in its 
construction. The installation is sim- 
ple and does not require a mechanic, 
as anyone can put it in place with a 
screwdriver. It automatically catches 
when the door is opened and all that 
is required to release it for closing is 
a slight pull on the chain. 

With this holder there is no danger 
of the garage doors blowing shut and 
smashing a fender or a lamp and pos- 
sibly injuring the driver of the car. 
The holder can be used on either right 
or left-hand doors without change. 
These holders are packed one set in 
a package, complete with screws. 
The shipping weight is 56 pounds per 























The Shelby garage door holder 


dozen. The No. 3050 holder is made 
with a japanned finish and lists at 
$18 per doz. 


Starrett Hack Saw Display 
Boards 


The L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, 
Mass., has developed two hack saw 
display boards, which solve the prob- 
lem of displaying the saws, and that 
of keeping the stock in proper ar- 
rangement. These hack saw boards 
are arranged with the name of the 


company at the top, below which are 
grouped a variety of saws. Two 
standard sizes. of these boards have 
been adopted. 

The company points out that hack 
saw blades are seldom considered as 
possibilities for display material, al- 
though most hardware stores sell 
enough of them to warrant a good 
display. Because of the wide variety 
of uses to which hack saws are put, it 
is generally necessary for the hard- 
ware merchant to carry a number of 
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New display boards for hack saw blades, 
brought out by the L. S. Starrett Company 


styles and sizes to suit the varying 
needs of his customers, and the group- 
ing of these varieties and keeping 
track of stock in hand is sometimes a 
knotty problem. Either of these 
boards is given by the L. S. Starrett 
Company to hardware dealers who 
buy, at regular prices, the saws in- 
cluded in the set. 


The “Double Header” Felt 
Dauber 


The Heldtite Brush Company, Inc., 
Troy, N. Y., is marketing the “Double 
Header” felt dauber, which is in- 
tended for applying any sort of polish- 
ing material, paste, powder or liquid 
polish. The company states that it 
will quickly produce a luster on any 
dull or tarnished metal. 

The “Double Header” felt dauber is 
square in shape, and it is claimed by 
the manufacturer that it will reach all 
cracks and crevices. It is useful in 
shining shoes, stoves, silver, nickel, 
brass and steel, and it may be also 
used to advantage in removing dirt 
and grime from the hands. Leather 
surfaces also can be cleaned and 
polished with it. 
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This dauber retails for 5 cents. The 
company supplies dealers with ease] 
back display eards, which have slits to 

















The “Double Header’ felt dauber 


receive the daubers. Exceptional 
utility is one of the strong points of 
this article, the company laying stress 
on the fact that it saves time and 
labor. On account of its shape it 
“takes hold,” rubbing the polishing 
material into depressions. 


New “Yankee” Vise 


North Bros. Mfg. Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has recently brought out 
the “Yankee” vise No. 1993, which is 
the company’s No. 993 vise mounted 
on a swivel base for use on a bench. 
Its upper part is quickly detachable 
for use on a drill press, shaper, etc. 

The company states that this is a 
new feature in vises and one that 
will be appreciated by toolmakers and 
machinists. With it work can be 
rigidly held in a vise that can be used 
either on a bench or a machine. The 
swivel base on which the vise is 
mounted is easily and firmly locked 
or released by a short movement of 
the lever on one side. 

The base is 4% in. in diameter. It 
has three bosses on the under side to 
give a lever bearing on the bench. The 
upper part of the swivel has a taper 
piece to receive the taper end of the 
sliding jaw which a set screw in one 
end to force the tapers into position, 
thus clamping the vise and base rigid. 

The body and sliding jaw of the vise 
are of cast iron with hardened steel 
faces. The screw is of steel % in. in 

















The new “Yankee” vise No. 1993 


diameter with “Acme” thread. The 
head on the end is 13/16 in. in diam- 
eter to receive the sliding bar, which 
is made of 5/16-in. steel and is 4% in. 
long. The vise is accurately machined 
all over so that it can be used on 
either side, or its end, as well as on 
its base. 

The base of the vise is 7% in. long, 
2% in. wide and the extreme height is 
8 in. The jaws are 2% in. wide, 1% 
in. deep and they open 3% in. The 
vise itself weighs 9 lb. 2 oz. 

The weight of the combined vise 
and swivel base is 13 lb. 6 oz. 
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Indorsement 


When a customer comes in for new door hangers Lacour, Cranmer & Company 
you are sure to make him satisfied it you offer ee So nhasaare tn 
MYERS. He is not apt to say “T’ll look further. Gifford, Lacour, Cranmer & Company 
He’s heard his friends talk about them and he has Lumber’ Mi1 Work 
seen them advertised. When he takes them your ia rdwarve Masons and Painters 
immediate profits are good and the prospects for Supplies 
future ones are bright. They make good. Long B ranch. S. Ti, Oot... Tk 
MYERS DOOR HANGERS have many distinc- Federal Motor Truck Co., 
tive features. On the tubular styles the rollers are Detroit, Mich. 
machine turned from hard steel and revolve on roller Gentlemen: - 
bearings. Nearly all Myers Door Hangers have both We desire to apologize to you 
perpendicular and lateral adjustments, so that they for not answering your letter of 
can be adjusted up and down and to and from the Zlst befo re Bead also the one of 
buildings. If your customer wishes to use the flat the 25th. Vacation time is the 
track, you can surely please him with some of the only excuse we really have to 
hangers from the famous Myers Stayon line. Do offer 


not fail to show him the new protected track that is 
storm proof, bird proof and trouble proof, The 
Myers Hercules. 


We are enclosing you herewith 
the questions as asked of us in 
your letter of the 2lst, and in 
addition to it, would say that we 
are absolutely satisfied with the 
Federal Truck in every respect, 
not having in mind any one thing 
that we could find fault with. 

It has given us perfect 
service, and We have not yet, up 
until this time, had it out of 
commission one hour for repairs or 
anything else, and in closing 
would say that we have only the 
highest commendation for the 
Federal Truck and feel confident 
in saying that we are in a posi- 
tion to recommend its use to any 
one who might desire a motor for 
heavy truck work. 

Yours very truly, 
Lacour, Cranmer & Co. 


Write for catalog describing all styles of Myers 
Door Hangers, Track, etc. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. 


ASHLAND, - OHIO 
ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS 
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Satisfaction and service are the keynote of the 
hundreds of letters that enthusiastic Federal owners 
have written, telling about their Federals. 

The testimony of these men in your own line of 
business is worth a lot to you in selecting your motor 
truck equipment. Their delivery problems are nearly 
identical with yours and they have best solved theirs 
with the Federal. In fairness to yourself, look up 
the Federal dealer in your city and he will tell you 
just what Federals will save you in your own busi- 
ness. 

Investigation leads to Federalization. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
D 


242-250 Leavitt Street 
MICHIGAN 
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MOTOR ACCESSORIES 

















Western Firm Sees No Reason Why Hardware Merchants Cannot Handle 


| yee day sees additional hardware 
firms come to the front with 
automobile accessories and supplies. 
Probably no line taken up by the 
hardware merchant throughout the 
United States has ever aroused as 
much interest and enthusiasm as ac- 
cessories. The letters printed in 
HARDWARE AGE do not tell of a few 
exceptional cases in which motor ac- 
cessories have proved profitable. 
They are representative of the activ- 
ity with which the hardware trade in 
general is pushing these goods, which 
are proving beyond doubt to be ex- 
tremely profitable and quick-selling. 
A fair example of how a hustling 
Western hardware firm took up this 
line is given in the following letter: 


HARDWARE AGE, 

Gentlemen: 

We established our automobile 
accessory department about seven 
years ago. By adhering strictly to 
conservative buying during the ex- 
perimental stage of the automobile 
development, we entirely avoided the 
danger and loss that so many dealers 
suffered from having stock become 
obsolete almost over night, and from 
accumulating a large amount of un- 
salable merchandise. 

Our business has grown very rap- 
idly from the start, and with the 
standardization of so many automo- 
bile items, the business has become 
very much safer, and we believe offers 
a legitimate field for practically every 
hardware dealer and jobber in the 
country. 

We see no reason why the hardware 
merchants throughout the country 
cannot handle a line of automobile 
accessories, oils, etc., to a profitable 
advantage, and our experience thus 
far has proved that it is an attractive 
line for the hardware merchant and 
that he is the logical man to supply 
the ever-growing demand for this 
class of merchandise. 

We believe every dealer in this 
line of goods should apply ordinary 
principles of common sense and stick 
to standard articles, and not overstock 
on specialties that may be popular 


Accessories to Advantage 


for a season but are superseded by 
something better without notice. 
Yours truly, 
THE SALT LAKE HARDWARE COMPANY, 
M. H. SOWLEs, 
Secretary. 


Nokolyd Electric Rear 
Signal 


The Nokolyd Signal Company, 40 
West Thirteenth Street, New York 
City, has recently brought out the 
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The Nokolyd electric rear signal 


Nokolyd electric rear signal, which is 
operated by a small controller con- 
veniently placed on the steering wheel 
of a motor car. The signal “stop,” 
“right” or “left” appears at the will 
of the operator, at the rear of the 
car in distinctive colors. “Stop” is 
red, “right” is yellow, and “left” is 
green. 

When no stop or turn is anticipated, 
the signal remains on the blank white 
space. The light or ignition battery 
supplies the required energy, the cur- 
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rent being automatically cut out after 
the signal is set, allowing no short 
circuits or waste of current. 

At night the blank white space, the 
running signal, remains dark, but 
“stop,” “right” and “left” are auto- 
matically illuminated. A small bell 
notifies the operator that the signal is 
working properly at all times. 


“Kant-Freeze” Radiator 
Fluid 


The Sterling Equipment & Supply 
Company, 248 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is manufacturing the 
“Kant-Freeze” radiator fluid. The 
company states that this fluid is the 
result of the efforts of a master 
chemist, and that it has been sub- 
jected to exceptionally severe tests. 

This fluid is compounded of purely 
vegetable matter. It does not con- 
tain any alcohol, glycerine or acids 
of any kind, or anything else that 
could injure metals, rubber connec- 
tions, a pump or water jackets. It is 
also claimed that this fluid will lubri- 
cate the pumps of motor cars and pre- 
serve the packing, also preventing the 
radiator from boiling over. This 
compound retails for $2 per can. 


“Sparton” Model G Safety 
Signal 


The Sparks-Withington Company, 
Jackson, Mich., is now making deliv- 
eries of the new model G, hand-oper- 
ated “Sparton” safety signal, which 
lists at $7. It is designed for motor- 
ists who want a large, far-reaching 
signal of the hand-operated type. It 
is operated by the forward thrust of 
the same kind of a lever as is used on 
all “Sparton” safety signals. 

The company lays stress on the 
point that this signal is not a make- 
shift, but a reliable instrument. It 
can be attached in 10 minutes to any 
car, and it is made without gears on 
lines of simplicity .and -durability. 
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— Your 
SPARION 
332,960 Times 


and it will be good for 


as much more service 





N a factory test conducted 

by the Hudson Motor Car 

Co., the Sparton horn was 

sounded 332, 560 times, showing at 

the end that it could without doubt 
repeat the test. 


One hundred blasts a day for nearly 
- years would be required to equal 
this test. 


SPARION 


Automobile Horns 


are regular equipment on 90 per cent 
of American cars furnishing motor 
driven horns. 

Sparton Motor Driven Horns from 
$8.00 to $15.00, identical in design 
and quality, differing only in size 

and shape. 
Sparton Hand Operated Horns 
$4.00, all finishes. 


The entire line is on exhi- 
bition at most dealers’ 
— Catalogue on Request 


The Sparks- 
Withington Co. 


Jackson, 















Hand Operated Spartons, $4.00 





Motor Driven Spartons 
$8.00 to $15.00 
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The diaphragm of the model G is 
carefully handhammered by skilled 
workmen until it has the right vibra- 
tion to carry a clear, strong note. It 
has a far-reaching call for country 

















The new “Sparton” model G safety signal 


roads and a quick, sharp note for city 
traffic. It is claimed by the company 
that, not only has tone been consid- 
ered in the model G, but every care 
has been taken to give “life” to that 
tone. 

The model G is furnished with a 
rigid supporting arm, ready to be at- 
tached to any handy place on the car, 
and it can be operated by the hand, 
elbow, knee or foot. It can be in- 
stalled with an ordinary screwdriver. 


The “Rex” Shock Absorber 


The Volute Spring Shock Absorber 
Company, Mount Vernon, N. Y., is 
manufacturing the “Rex” shock ab- 
sorbers, which are guaranteed for the 
life of the car. The company states 
that this shock absorber takes both the 
down thrust and the rebound. It is 
practically built and _ exceptionally 
strong. It has a double Volute spring 
which automatically adjusts itself to 
varying loads, thereby making the 
springs of the car very efficient under 
all conditions. 

The Volute spring and a compres- 
sion air chamber are exclusive pat- 
ented features of this shock absorber. 
The air chamber acts as a cushion on 
the rebound. The Volute spring is 
made of one piece of specially tem- 
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The “Rex” shock absorber 


pered flat spring steel. It is largest 


in the center and tapered at each ex- 
tremity to take the shock and re- 
The compression air piston 


bound. 


compresses air in the cover on the 
rebound. The adjusting nut for in- 
creasing or decreasing the tension on 
the double Volute spring is located at 


the bottom of the absorber. 


This shock absorber has sliding 
bushings, made of the highest grade 
allowing free sliding 
movements of the steel fork on the 
The piston fork 
is a drop forging of finest steel, giv- 
ing the absorber a bearing and wear- 
The “Rex” shock 
absorbers are made in two models, 
J and K. Model J is for cars weigh- 


permit steel, 


up and down stroke. 
ing surface of 3 in. 


ing up to 3200 lb., such as the Over- 
land, Reo, Buick and Studebaker. 
This model sells for $20 per set. 
Model K, priced at $25 per set is for 
cars weighing over 3200 lb., such as 
the Pierce-Arrow, Packard, Peerless, 
and Cadillac. The compeny also man- 
ufactures a special model for Ford 
cars, which is built on the same prin- 
ciples as the larger “Rex” shock ab- 
sorbers. 


Whitmore’s Auto Gear Pro- 
tective Compositions 


The Whitmore Mfg. Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is manufacturing 
Whitmore’s auto gear protective com- 
positions, which is a line of scien- 
tifically compounded products devel- 
oped especially to eliminate axle 
troubles, remove the noise usually 

















A package of Whitmore’s auto gear pro- 
tective composition for the differential 
gear 


made by gears and pinions, and over- 
come the conditions which tend to 
wear and deteriorate the vital bearing 
surfaces of a machine after it is in 
use. 

Until recently this material was 
sold only in bulk to automobile manu- 
facturers and their local branches and 
service stations. Within the recent 
past, however, these compositions 
have been put up in convenient sized 
packages, and their sale can now be 
obtained by accredited dealers who 
will maintain the fixed selling prices 
established for these goods. 

The Whitmore line of compositions 
consists of Whitmore’s auto gear pro- 
tective composition for the transmis- 
sion case, Whitmore’s auto gear pro- 
tective composition for the differential 
case, Whitmore’s worm gear composi- 
tion for both pleasure cars and trucks, 
Whitmore’s anti-friction composition 
for compression grease cups, knuckle 
joints, spring shackle grease cups, 
etc., Whitmore’s roller and ball bear- 
ing composition, Whitmore’s chain 
composition, Whitmore’s silent chain 
composition and Whitmore’s spring 
composition. 
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“Pittsfield” Standard Porece- 
lain Spark Plugs 


The Western Electric Company, 
463 West Street, New York City, has 
recently placed on the market the new 

















One of the Western Electric “Pittsfield” 

spark plugs 
Western Electric “Pittsfield” standard 
porcelain spark plug, one of the most 
prominent features of which is the 
elimination of the check nut. By a 
special manufacturing process, the 
steel shell of the plug and the porce- 
lain are made into one compact unit 
of exceptional strength, which the 
company claims is absolutely gas- 
tight. 

The porcelain is made of imported 
kaolin, a clay which does not expand 
or contract under widely varying 
temperatures. Genuine meteor wire 
is used in the electrode. 

The Western Electric “Pittsfield” 
spark plugs, Nos. 81 to 85 are fur- 
nished in all standard threads, with 
either one or two sparking points. 


The “Eureka” Shock Ab- 
sorber 


The Auto Accessory Mfty., Can- 
isteo, N. Y., is marketing the 
“Eureka” shock absorbers, which are 
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The “Eureka” shock absorber 


encased in a mud and waterproof 
casing. There are no slots or other 


ways for the springs of the “Eureka” 
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Warning Signal with Lots of 
Talking Points 


You must know that automobilists have no mean knowledge of what constitutes a good warning 
signal. They’re always on the lookout for improvements. They appreciate real ones, and they 
will back this appreciation with cold cash. : 














Our new Garford Hand Operated 
Warning Signal operates with excep- 
tional ease. The 45° angle at which the 
plunger is paced is quite an improve- 
ment over the usual vertical position, 
for it allows the hand to come into play 
in a natural forward-and-down move- 
ment. 


Price $3.85 Delivery Now. 


The intensity of the sound can be reg- 
ulated at will. 


On the strength of the value of this 
one good talking point, may we quote 
others—in detail? 


Garford Mig. Co., 
ELYRIA, OHIO. 


Canadian Distributers, 
The Tire Import Co., Toronto, Canada 
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Pumps and Oil Guns 
‘*Search-Light’’ Bicycle Lanterns 


The name ‘‘ Bridgeport ’’ on a tire pump or oil gun is 
a guarantee of the highest quality and finest workmansh‘p. 


‘* Bridgeport ’’ Pumps and Oil Guns have seamless brass 
barrels which cannot rust. They are strongly made and 
will give the longest service life. The 


‘Search-Light’’ Bicycle Lantern 


is an easy seller—it’s a trade builder. Throws a clear, 
penetrating white light. Boys like it because it is com- 
pact and strong and gives the desired result. 


Send for new 1915 pump booklet 
The Bridgeport Brass Company 


Bridgeport Connecticut 
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shock absorbers to become packed 
with mud. The company states that 
there are 5 feet of continuous spring 
in each of these shock absorbers, 
pointing out that there are no slots 
in the “Eureka” which are likely to 
cause the springs to get packed with 
mud. 

These absorbers operate in the op- 
posite direction to the shock encoun- 
tered, cushioning the upthrow with 
the same spring. There are two coils 
in each casing, and one of these does 
not come into play unless heavily 
loaded. By this arrangement it is not 
necessary to adjust these absorbers 
for loads of different weight, as the 
springs are self-adjusting. The 
“Eureka” shock absorbers are made in 
four types for automobiles, ranging 
in weight from 2,000 to 4,500 pounds. 


Mohawk “Quality” Tires 


The Mohawk Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, is manufacturing the 
Mohawk “Quality” tires, which are 
made of fine Para and Ceylon planta- 
tion rubber. The company states that 
no shoddy, substitutes or reclaimed 
rubber is used in the construction of 
these tires and that only Sea Island 
fabric is used. 

The Mohawk “Quality” tires are 
made with six plies in the four-inch 
casing, the size most frequently over- 
loaded. These tires have suction cups 
in the center and heavy, broad ribs to 
take the wear, preventing side slip 
and insuring good traction. 

Other Mohawk products are a pure 
gum, gray inner tube and an “Indian 

















One of the Mohawk “Quality” tires 


Red” inner tube. These tires and 
tubes are made in sizes ranging from 
28 by 3 inches to 38 by 5% inches. 


THE NEw CASTLE RUBBER CoOM- 
PANY, New Castle, Pa., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$500,000, to manufacture non-skid 
tires, etc. The incorporators are: E. 
N. Ohl, A. B. Berger, E. H. Brain- 
ard, Charles H. Bolton, W. B. 
Rhodes and James D. Rhodes. 


THE PORTABLE GARAGE & CONSTRUC- 
TION COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio, has 
been formed with a capital of $5,000, 
to build and sell portable garages. 
The incorporators are: B. H. Thomp- 
son, C. O. Leonard, J. C. Markly, J. 
R. Doelker and L. F. Wells. 


“B-G” Nonshortable Spark 


Plug 
The Batchelder-Gallant Company, 
755 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., is 
placing upon the market the “B-G” 

















The “B-@”’ nonshortable spark plug 


nonshortable spark plug. The com- 
pany states that this plug is con- 
structed of the very best materials 
and in the best manner. All places 
where porcelain and metal come to- 
gether are doubly cushioned with as- 
bestos to guard against the breakage 
of the porcelain. 

The shell is of the best steel and it 
is copper-plated to insure a tight 
joint, and also to allow the plug to 
be tightened as it should be and still 
be easily removed. The thumb nut is 
large and has a screw of ample diam- 
eter to prevent any breakage at this 
point. 

The sparking points are of the best 
meteor wire. The shell is large and 
high, ensuring easy engagement for a 
wrench. These spark plugs are guar- 
anteed in all ways for one year from 
the date of their purchase. They are 
made in all sizes and retail for $1.50 
each. 


Tobey Headlight Glare 
Remover 


William L. Tobey, 9 Lewis Street, 
Boston, Mass., has placed upon the 
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The Tobey headlight glare remover in use 


market the Tobey headlight glare re- 
mover, which consists of an amber 
colored guard of suitable diameter to 


Hardware Age 


protect the eyes and to give a maxi- 
mum unshaded view of the road. 

This guard is carried by a nickeled 
and polished brass tube attached to 
the edge of the windshield, giving a 
light and strong attachment. The 
tube is secured by nickeled, polished, 
spring steel clamps to any type of 
edge, round, square or plain glass, in 
any required position. 

The headlight glare remover can be 
attached to the middle bar when the 
top shield is down, or to the top bar 
when the top shield is up. It can be 
left in place at all times or it is easily 
detached and put away. This device 
is listed at $2. 


“No-Air” Rubber Cores 


The Akron Airless Tire Company, 
Akron, Ohio, is placing upon the mar- 
ket the “No-Air” rubber cores, which 
are made’ of the highest grade of 
rubber and which are stated to be 
practical and durable. 

The “No-Air” core is composed of a 
single piece of rubber, provided with 
recesses spaced circumferentially and 
extending transversely of the core. 
Alternate recesses are staggard. 
These recesses have undercut end 
walls, and the provision of the under- 
cut end wall to each recess is impor- 
tant in rendering the cores highly re- 
silient. 

There is ample space for displace- 
ment under pressure. The core pos- 
sesses great resiliency. ‘“No-Air” 
cores are used in place of inner tubes 
and the company states that they will 

















Sectional view showing a ‘*‘No-Air” core 


in a casing 


prevent punctures and blow-outs, also 
reducing the expense of tire up-keep. 

It is pointed out that in the con- 
struction of this core every precau- 
tion was taken to provide all the es- 
sential and required features without 
materially weakening the core. “No- 
Air” cores may be used with either 
clincher, quick-detachable or demount- 
able rims. 


THE DEWESEE AUTO SAFETY SIG- 
NAL COMPANY, 327 Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich., has been recently in- 
corporated for $1,500. The company 
manufactures the Dewesee auto 
safety signal and the Dewesee auto 
curtain. The incorporators are: A. 
A. Gottfield, I. P. Gottfield, Charles 
Edison and Charles Young. 
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Dixon’s 
Flake 
Graphite 


A perfect natural lu- 
bricant with a ready 
sale among all power 
users. Ask for Deal- 
er’s Price List and 
ee Booklet No. 
»” ° 





DIXON CRUCIBLE 
JERSEY CITY, U.S.A. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Ox x 


Established 1827 








Samson- Tiger 


-Ti is an 
easy horn to sell, be- -_ 
cause it is the ‘only 
shaft-driven hand horn 


on the market, and be- 
cause our advertising 
appropriation is spent 
with the dealer in the 
form of profit-making 
discounts and “dealer 
helps.”’ 

If your jobber cannot 
supply you. write us to- 
day for our liberal deal- 
ers’ discount and sample 
horn at our expense. 


American Electric Co. 
State and 64th Streets, 





Shaft-driven, Auto- 
mobile, Hand Horn 


CHICAGO 
salenneaieee List Pie... $5.00 

















Imperial 


Auto Folding Steel Chair 
No. 130 


The frame is made of the best crucible 
spring steel and finished in rich black 
enamel. The seat and back rest is up- 
holstered in black water- 
proof leather upon five ply 
veneer. 

Folds compactly when not 
in use. The best and most 
aaa aaa seat on the mar- 

t 


et. 
Adult size seat 18 in. high 
—Child size seat 13 in. high. 


Manufactured by 


Imperial 
Bit & Snap Company 


Racine, Wis. 








The New Waterproof 





=RAJA 


PLUG 


Meets the Demand for an Absolutely Re- 
liable, Waterproof (Insulated) Plug 
Furnished in all the standard sizes with Rajah 

Regular Terminal fitting any cable. Rajah Ferrule 

Terminals, making a neater connection, will be 

furnished if a sample vn cable is included with the 

order. Retails at $1. 
Rajah Tm Plug, $1.50. 
Rajah Standard Plug, $1.25. 

Liberal Propositicn to Hardware Deal. 

ers. Write us. 


RAJAH AUTO SUPPLY CO. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


John Millen & Son, Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 



































MILBRADT LADDERS 


will pay for themselves in 
a short time by enabling you 
to wait on more trade, save 
the wear and tear on your 
fixtures and goods, as well 
as bring the appearance of 
your store up to date. 


Write for catalogue show- 
ing a large number of styles 
suitable for all kinds of 
shelving. 


Milbradt Mfg. Co. 


2410 N. 10th St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Hardware Store Fixtures 


Warren Fixtures are made 
in several distinctly different 
designs or made entirely to 
order as you may choose. 


Catalogs 65 & 216 mailed free. 


J. D. Warren Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
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e freee WO Spark 
a. T Plugs burn 


the charge 
faster and more 
completely than 
one, and largely 
increase the 
power. 


SU-DIG 


Series Plugs 


are specially made 
to work in series 
with the regular 


AI OR 


POWER 
LESS FUEL 


plugs. They make 

, an astonishing dif- 

Anyone can install them. Use regular ference — more 
battery or magneto. Tap the valve caps if power, faster hill- 
necessary. Write for booklet and valuable climbing, more 


dealer information. miles per gallon. 
SUPERIOR MOTOR POWER COMPANY 


(Formerly Superior Motor Specialty Co.) 
28 IRVING PLACE NEW YORK CITY 





For Better Records 


in Any Business 


[Pca 
Books and Forms 


At Your Stationer’s 





Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Co. 
410 Eighth St. .Kansas City, Mo. 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


MIDDLESEX, N. Y.—The Shepherd Department Store, dealer 
in hardware and general merchandise, has sold its hardware 
business to Bennett & Bennett, formerly of Rochester, N. Y. 


AMIDON, N. D.—The Solberg Hardware Company has com- 
pleted its new hardware and machine store. ; 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.—Wool Brothers have let a contract 
for the erection of a modern two-story building at 415-417 
Clifton street, of brick and stucco construction, the lower 
floor of which will be used as a hardware store. 


CHANDLER, OKLA.—John Gayman and A. E. Sutton are 
proprietors of a new hardware firm that has been established 
at 905 Manvel avenue. An entire new stock of goods has 
been added, including hardware, farm implements, wagons 
and buggies and harness, on which items catalogs are re- 
quested. Gayman & Sutton is the title of the concern. 


Kaw City, OkLa.—The implement and hardware stock of 
B. F. Smith has been sold to J. E. Neale. 


NEWKIRK, OKLA.—The Anderson Hardware Company, suc- 
cessor to the Hoefer Hardware Company, requests catalogs 
on cream separators, fishing tackle, hammocks and tents, har- 
ness, prepared roofing, refrigerators, shelf hardware and 
wagons and buggies. 


ALTOONA, Pa.—M. J. Holland has purchased the sporting 
ee and hardware stock of Thomas Weir at 610 Fourth 
street. 


CANONSBURG, Pa.—The firm of Van Eman Brothers has 
succeeded S. L. Van Eman. Van Eman has taken his 
brother J. J. Van Eman, who has been associated with him 
= the past two years, into partnership in forming the new 

rm. 


DAWSON, Pa.—The firm of Luxner & Smith has been dis- 
solved. Mr. Smith’s interest having been purchased by Mr. 
Luxner. The business will be continued as the Luxner 
Hardware Store, and Mr. Smith will be connected with the 
new concern as manager. 


EMAUS, Pa.—Nathan Miller, who has purchased the hard- 
ware stock of E. F. Jarrett, is now in possession. Jarrett’s 
Hardware Store will be the name under which he will con- 
duct business. 


NANTICOKE, Pa.—The business of Thomas P. Jones & Sons 
has grown to such large proportions that the erection of a 
large store building devoted to the handling of hardware, 
etc., was deemed necessary. he new structure is well 
stocked with merchandise for use by builders and hardware 
merchants 


OAKDALE, Pa.—The Carnegie Supply Company, handling 
mine supplies, bicycles, linoleum and shelf hardware, has 
recently completed an addition 18 by 36 feet to its store 
building, which gives it much more commodious quarters. 
Catalogs requested. 


OAKDALE, Pa.—J. S. Moore & Son, whose store was badly 
damaged by fire some months ago, are now established in 
a new building, which has been completely renovated and 
many improvements added. 


SHAMOKIN, Pa.—Charles Jones, formerly connected with 
the Sanner Hardware Company, has recently started in busi- 
ness under the firm name of the Jones Hardware Company 
and opened a modern and thoroughly equipped store. His 
stock, which is both wholesale and retail, comprises automo- 
bile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lino- 
leum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, toys and games and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested on the above. 


CENTERVILLE, S. D.—The Johnson Brothers Company, which 
has purchased the Frank Williams hardware business, and 
installed a stock of hardware and new fixtures, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by the following: 
Cc. E. Johnson, president ; Johnson, vice-president, and 
E. C. Johnson, secretary and treasurer. 


CLAREMONT, S. D.—The O. G. Greeno Implement Company 


has been incorporated. The incorporators are Terry, 
Alfred Abraham and O. G. Greeno. Its stock will cover auto- 
mobile accessories, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 


whips, cream separators, gasoline engines, harness, heavy 
farm implements, lubricating oils, poultry supplies, pumps, 
wagons and buggies and washing machines. Catalogs re- 
quested on implements. 


AUSTIN, Texas.—W. H. Richardson & Co. are adding a 
stock of dairy supplies to their line, and request catalogs. 


SWANTON, VT.—The Irwin & Hall Company, recently 
incorporated, requests catalogs on general hardware. 


GLADE SPRINGS, Va.—The Glade Springs Hardware & Supply 
Company has been incorporated for the purpose of whole- 
saling and retailing automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
crockery and sae tae Bp cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, fish- 
ing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, lime and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and 
washing machines, on which it requests catalogs. The in- 
corporators are Atkins, president: P. . Greever, 
vice-president and general manager, and W. G. Pendleton, 
secretary and treasurer. 


NORTON, Va.—D. W. and J. G. Wood have opened a hard- 
ware store, and will be known as the Wood Hardware Com- 
pany. Shelf hardware and sporting goods will comprise the 
firm’s stock. 


HARTLINE, WasH.—The L. Alboucg Trading Company, Inc., 
dealing in implements for some years, has bought a store 
building from Charles Martin, and increased its stock by a 
line of baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and pack- 
ing, buggy whips, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog col- 
lars, dynamite, furniture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigera- 
tors, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, tin shop, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 


KENNEWICK, WaASH.—The Mattecheck Hardware Company 
has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000. M. H. Mat- 
techeck, M. W. Mattecheck and C. A. Doan are the incor- 
porators. The new firm will include in its stock some of the 
following articles: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles,- buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabi- 
nets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop and toys and games, wagons and buggies, and wash- 
ing machines. 


LaCrosse, WasH.—The LaCrosse Hardware & Implement 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$35,000 by David T. Clarke, Rudolph Asimus and David W. 
Wilson. 


LEAVENWORTH, WasH.—The K. & V. B. Hardware Com- 
pany has been incorporated to conduct a retail business in 
automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sport- 
ing goods and washing machines. The capital stock is 
$10,000 and those interested are Harry G. Krolipfeiffer, 
Glenna Krollipfeiffer and W. T. Van Brocklen. 


ELM GROVE. W. Va.—The partnership between Emerson 
Showers and Frederick Eberly, owners of a hardware store 
here, has been dissolved. Mr. Showers has taken over the 
entire holdings of the firm, and will continue the business as 
the Showers Hardware Company. 


FRENCHTON, W. Va.—H. J. Miles has succeeded the French- 
ton Hardware and Furniture Company, whose stock consists 
of cutlery, farm implements, furniture, sporting goods, etc. 


ADAMS, Wi1s.—Thomas Suchanek has purchased the hard- 
ware stock recently owned by George Wickersham. 


HIGHLAND, Wis.—Walter Hines has taken over the stock 
of Lins & Imhoff, and consolidated it with his own under the 
firm name of Walter Hines & Co. Catalogs requested. 


LIMERIDGE. WIis.—The hardware business heretofore con- 
ducted by Weitzel & Prouty has been taken over by J. G. 
Reine & Son. 


SOMERSET, Wis.—The hardware store building owned by 
Parnell and Belisle has been sold. The stock has been moved 
into new quarters, and the business continued under the 
name Fag the Somerset Hardware Company. Catalogs re- 
quested. 


WINTER, Wis.—A hardware store has been opened by the 
Rindt Hardware Company, whose stock includes automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’. tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps. ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, wagons and buggies and washing 
machines. Catalogs requested. 


DovGLas, Wro.—The Dickson Hardware & Lumber Com- 
pany has commenced business, carrying the following articles, 
on which it requests catalogs: Baseball goods, belting and 
packing. bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper. children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties. fishing tackle. galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware. home bar- 
bers’ supplies, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys and 
games, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 
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TWIN VALLEY, MINN.—The Twin Valley Hardware & Imple- 
ment Company has established itself here, carrying the fol- 
lowing items, on which it requests catalogs: Baseball goods, 
belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, kitchen housefur- 
nishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refriger- 
ators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
wagons and buggies and washing machines. 


WINSTED, MINN.—The Winsted Hardware Company has 
been sold to J. H: Keating, who will continue the business 
under his own name. Catalogs requested on general hard- 
ware. 


BROOKFIELD, Mo.—The J. B. Keithly Implement Company 
has openéd a store here, dealing in belting and packing, 
buggy whips, cream separators, churns, heavy farm imple- 
ments, lubricating oils, sewing machines, washing machines, 
wagons and buggies and pumps. 


CAINESVILLE, Mo.—O. H. and H. H. Booth have entered 
into partnership under the title of the Cainesville Hardware 
Company, dealing in baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belt- 
ing and packing, builders’ hardware, furnaces, cutlery, silver- 
ware, washing machines, shelf hardware, etc. ~' 


MAYSVILLE, Mo.—Brant & McCrea have purchased the 
implement stock of Kennedy & Co., which has been increased 
by a line of gasoline engines and power washing machines. 


PERRIN, Mo.—The Perrin Mercantile Company has suc- 
ceeded Younger & Son. The stock consists of buggy whips, 
fishing tackle, harness, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, pumps, washing machines, etc. 


DENTON, Mont.—A new store has been opened by P. E. 
Hegiand. Bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and 
washing machines are included in his stock. Catalogs re- 
quested on general hardware. , 


Moore, Mont.—The Hampton hardware business is now 
owned by A. M. Mathews. 


ALLIANCE, NEB.—J. S. Rhein and W. E. Rouseyv have taken 
over the Acheson hardware store, purchasing it from IL L. 
Acheson. The new firm will be known as the Rhein-Rousey 
Company. 


BEAVER CITy, Nes.—The Extell Hardware Company has 
been sold to the Prideaux Hardware Company. Its stock has 
been increased by the addition of plumbing, furniture and 
tinning departments. Catalogs are requested on the following 
articles: Bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop 
and washing machines. 


GREELEY, NEB.—M. Mikkelson’s hardware and furniture 
stock has been bought by the F. M. Spalding Lumber Com- 
pany, which requests catalogs. 


Loomis, Nes.—The stock of J. F. Hudson, comprising base- 
ball goods, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, cream separators, dairy supplies, galvanized and tin 
sheets, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop and washing machines, 
is now in possession of J. A. McGuire. A line of John Deere 
implements and DeLaval separators has been added. Cata- 
logs requested. 


PLAINVIEW, Nes.—Glaser & Zander have sold their hard- 
ware store to the D. H. Albers Hardware Company. The new 
firm requests catalogs on fencing, barn door rollers, etc. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—C. & W. Schinkel, dealing in hardware, 
housefurnishings, paints, glass and brushes at 4113 Eighth 
avenue, have disposed of their business to William and George 
A. Schinkel, who will continue the business under the title of 
Schinkel Brothers. 


CATSKILL, N. Y.—The Catskill Hardware Company, Inc., 
has been incorporated by J. M. Cumming, O. F. Heath and 
H. C. Cowen, to conduct both a wholesale and retail business 
at 437 Main street, in automobile accessories, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
gines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm im- 
plements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons 
oe and washing machines. The capital stock is 


CouRTENAY, N. D.—Bjerken & Larson are now in charge of 
the implement business of Rollef Berg, and request catalogs 
on general hardware. 


Harvey, N. D.—The C. H. Blanding Hardware Company, 
dealing in hardware, sporting goods, etc., has remodeled its 
building and increased its stock, adding a line of automobiles. 
Catalogs requested on automobile supplies. 


KILDEER, N. D.—The Ray & Clark Hardware Company has 
commenced business, dealing in automobile accessories, base- 
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ball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy su plies, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines, on 
which it requests catalogs. 


OAKES, N. D.—Edward F. Murray has engaged in the im- 
plement business here. 


RyYvbDER, N. D.—Henry Holtan and E. H. Holtan have pur- 
chased the Peterson Machine and Hardware Company’s stock 
and business and will operate under the title of the Holtan 
Brothers Implement Company. 


ATHENS, OnI0.—The Kerr Hardware Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, to deal in auto- 
mobile aecessories, baseball goods, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing 
machines. The incorporators are Merrill Kerr and others. 
Catalogs relating to kitchen housefurnishings requested. 


COLUMBIANA, OHIO0O.—H. A. Keller has taken his brother, 
Charles Keller, into partnership, and the business will be con- 
tinued under the name of Keller Brothers. 


HANOVERTON, OHIO.—W. G. Ray has bought the hardware 
business formerly owned by Naragon Brothers, which he will 
continue under his own name. 


PIONEER, OHIO.—A half interest in L. S. Perry & Co. has 
been acquired by Lee Perry. 


PARDOE, Pa.—H. T. Paxton has purchased the interest of 
his partner, Mr. McDougall, in the former firm of H. T. Pax- 
ton & Co. The business will be continued under his own 
name. 


READING, Pa.—W. H. DeWolfe has removed to 804 North 
Fifth Street. 


AMHERST, S. D.—A hardware and implement store has been 
opened by J. L. Michael, who requests catalogs. 


EpEN, S. D.—The Thomas Hardware Company requests 
catalogs on automobile accessories, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, ‘silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys and 
games, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 


GARFIELD, WasH.—The Lawrence-Fisher Hardware Com- 
pany has been incorporated to carry on a retail business, 
with a capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators are John 
and ——— Herbert P. Fisher, Hugh W. Lawrence and John 
F. Camp. 


PorT ANGELES, WAsSH.—The McCarty & Hayne Hardware & 
Furniture Company has been incorporated by Frank McCarty, 
N. W. McCarty, J: W. Hayne and J. V. Hayne. The capital 
stock is $3,000. Catalogs requested. 


FREDERIC, Wis.—A. H. Gaumitz has purchased a hardware 
store here. 


LAKE NEBAGAMON, WIs.—T. C. Delaeter has become propri- 
etor of the Gunderson hardware store. Baseball goods, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dyna- 
mite, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
gines, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, lime and 
cement, lubricating oils, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps and shelf 
hardware. 


MonbovI, Wis.—F. B. Walker’s hardware stock has been 
sold to the Mondovi Hardware Company. 


OREGON, Wis.—Leo*Barry has retired from the hardware 
firm of Prichard, Cusick & Barry, having sold his interest to 
the remaining members of the firm who will continue the 
business under the name of Prichard & Cusick. 


Vrroqua, Wis.—Mrs. B. S. Anderson has disposed of her 
interest in the firm of Anderson & Sauer to J. Hartje. The 
concern will hereafter be known as the Sauer Hardware Com- 
pany. 


Viroqua, Wis.—H. E. Anderson, of Dach & Anderson, has 
disposed of his stock to Jacob Dach, Jr., who requests cata- 
logs on belting and packing, buggy whips, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, linoleum, lubricating oils, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, wagons and buggies 
and washing machines. 


SARATOGA, Wryo.—W. E. Tilton & Son are now in charge of 
the C. E. Jensen hardware store. The new owners request 
catalogs on bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop, toys and games, wagons and buggies and washing 
machines. 
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TUBULAR RIVET ANDSTUD CO., BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 





Williams’ “Vulcan” Caliper Gauges 
FOR 


External, Internal and Eternal Use 


C mm oc 


Capacities 3—7!/.” Capacities 1—3” Capacities 1'/; 


When recommending gauges, drive home the fact that your customers can ill afford 
to use adjustable gauges in sizing their product or make interior substitutes in small 
lots with Tool Maker’s labor. Micrometers and Vernier Calipers are excellent tools 
with which to make gauges but they are poor tools of which to make gauges. Satisfy 
your customers by supplying gauges that do not get out of adjustment or materially 
increase their cost of production. 


Western Office and Warehouse es H. WILLIAMS & CO. Exhibitors at 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 
saab Pal acy Tate 57 Richards St. Block 18, Machinery Palace 


Chicago, Ill. BROOKLYN, N. Y. CITY Your call will please us. 


Write for New Catalogue—Just Out—Showing Complete Line of Drop-Forged Tools. 














Cross section, showing the reversibly directed projections which prevent the 
Shield from turning in the hole—the one great trouble with other Shields. 


weal Soe B0LT5 


“CAN’T TURN IN THE HOLE” 


a (1) they'll satisfy your trade; 
The Bolts for you to handle, because im) they'll pay yeu geod profits. 


Askjyour Jobber. or write to us for Manufacturers of Parker Products 
~s3s samples, discounts, etc. Parker Supply Company, 518 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 


Jobbers: Write] for our proposition. 
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Metropolitan Metal Shingles 
Attract Preferred Trade 


For a moderate priced Metal Shingle, artistic in appearance, and 
with the effect of individual Metal Shingles or Tile, Metropolitan 
Metal Shingles meet the requirements to the best advantage. 








OLD MISSION TILE GOTHIC 

Style “‘E”’ Style “‘F’’ 
Stamped in continuous sheets, each sheet Cheaper than the best grade of cedar 
containing six individual shingles 10x14 shingles. Can be laid more quickly and 
inches. Size of continuous sections, (Cleat Used to  jast longer. Fire, water, lightning and 


Fasten End Lap 


14x55 inches. storm-proof. 


YOUR CUSTOMERS WILL APPRECIATE THESE DESIGNS 


“VITELOCK 9$ 
METAL SHINGLES 


save money at the start and in the long run. The 
different designs are adapted to the various styles 
of building construction and make an ideal roof 
for all classes of homes and for churches, schools 
and public buildings. 





Their superior quality, attractive designs and 
enduring service assure satisfaction wherever used. Style “C” 





Style “‘B”’ 





FIRE, 


\SITEIOCK 









STAMPED 

WATER wanes 
AND FULL WEIGHT 
LIGHTNING I. C. AND‘I. X. 


PROOF TERNE PLATES 


covering a roof and painted, cannot be distinguished 
from the real clay tile, will wear as long and 1s not 


affected by heat or cold. 





Starter or Eaves Tile 


ROOF TILE 


Our new general catalog, which will be the handsomest and most 
complete ever issued, will soon be ready for distribution. 
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SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 








MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING CO. 


Branch at Kansas City, Mo. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1843 


ST. LOUIS 
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PLAIN TREAD. PRICES 
THICK SIDE RUBBER 
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A ISLAND FABRIC 
CABLE STRUCTUR——»> saa 





FABRIC WOUND 









Thousands of Users Are Averaging 6,000 to 8,000 and 10,000 Miles From 


MANSFIELD CABLE STRUCTUR HAND BUILT TIRES 

This wonderful record is the result of careful hand building. They give more miles per dollar than Tires 

made in any other manner. Tires cost exactly what they cost per mile of wear. 
GOOD SERVICE RED INNER TUBES 


Represent the highest quality in Red Tubes manufactured. Made of finest quality extra heavy pure gum. 
The Test—GOOD SERVICE TUBES will stretch to five times their ordinary size. 


Quality Tires and Tubes mean a legitimate profit and a constantly increasing business for the dealer, 


WRITE FOR OUR EXCLUSIVE SALES PLAN 


“Diamond LDCe ISA Qu; YALITY PLEDGE” 
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